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© EWING GALLOWAY 


The joy of traveling in winter—and finding spring! 
To leave the chill, snow-blown streets—and revel 
in the sun-brightened gardens of the Mediterra- 
nean—or the Caribbean. 


You meet the leisurely voyagers who find the little- 
known beauties—and avoid the beaten tracks. 


To the Mediterranean—White Star liner Adriatic, 
Jan. 7 returning Feb. 22; and Feb. 26 returning 
Apr. 13. Red Star liner Lapland, Jan. 17 returning 

ar. 4; and March 8 returning Apr. 23. Duration 
47 days. Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, 
Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Holy Land, Egypt. 
To the West Indies—Over 25 years’ specialized ex- 
perience in West Indies cruises. White Star liner 
Megantic, specially conducted for tropical cruising, 
30-day cruise among islands of Caribbean, includ- 


“Dome of the Rock’? in 
Jerusalem, believed to 
have been erected by 
Omar, second of the 
Mohammedan caliphs, 
in A. D. 691. 


Typically rugged hillside 
in the volcanic island 


of Martinique, W. I. 


MEDITERRANEAN~WEST INDIES 


ing calls at Havana, Santiago, Haiti, Kingston, 
Panama Canal, Cartagena, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Port of Spain, Barbados, Fort de France, St. Thomas, 
San Juan and Nassau. Cruise may be joined from 
Florida at Havana and left at Nassau. Sailing 


Jan. 22, returning Feb. 21; and Feb. 25, returning 
Mar. 28. 


For detailed information address Cruise Depart- 
ment, No. 1 Broadway, New York, the companies’ 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent. 
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RED STAR LINE 
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will you. be 


Perfume—drifts and waves of it—roses and drows- 
ing orange trees. Light—blazing in the white 
squares, sifting through the trees. Music—the call 
of the muezzin, the little, thin, wild note of the flute. 
Mystery—the East, held in trust for us by France 
.... Lhat’s what you'll find this winter if you wish. 


You’ve come from Algiers—Cannes-in-Africa—the 
gayest, most cosmopolitan city in the world. You’re 
going to Laghouat, green island in theSahara sands— 
to El-Goléah, where the sun, the moon and the stars 
wheel forever over a solitary well... . You'll see 
the Roman ruins, the place where Carthage stood, 
catacombs, the Arabian Nights come to life.... 
You’regoing back as far as Abraham—in a motor car! 


How? By letting the French Line take you from 
New York to Paris in six days, from Marseilles to 
Algiers in twenty-six hours, all down the North 
African coast by motor car for three or four gor- 
geous weeks .... 


Write for brochure, “Across North Africa,” by Rosita Forbes. 
Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 


19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in 
Principal Cities of Europe 
and the United States. 


this Winter? 


When You travel~ 


Git the Lussage to the trip 


For a day or a year, around the world 
or to Hoboken, there’s a right kind 
of bag or trunk, or perhaps it’s merely 
a hand bag or a purse that is the 
exact equipment for the trip. 


And you'll find it in any of the five 
big Wolf stores, for they represent 
the experience of over sixty years in 
giving the best in luggage for the 
least in price. 


Steamer Trunks - - - - $10 to $ 75 
Travel Bags - - - - = 10to 75 
Dress Trunks - - - - - 15to 85 
Suit Cases - - - - - = 10to 100 
Fitted Travel Bags - - - 20 to 150 
Wardrobe Trunks - - - 25 to 250 
Fitted Suit Cases - - - 20 to 250 


CHAS. ‘. 


LUGGAGE iis 06s NEW YORK 

22 CORTLANDT ST. 58 CORTLANDT ST. 

50 BROADWAY 17 DEY ST. 102 NASSAU ST. 
The Leading Luggage and Leather Goods Specialists 
Featuring — Hartmann, Mendel Drucker, 


_Wheary, Burge, Oshkosh and Neverbreak 
Wardrobe Trunks 
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CRUISE 


Round South America. 
January—March, 1925. 
Sails January 24, re- 
turns March 28. 66 
days. S.S. ‘‘Resolute’’ 
(20,000 tons). Rates 
$925 & up. No cruise- 
ship so luxurious as the 
“Resolute’”’ has ever circled South Am- 
erica. The variety of accommodations is 
extreme; her equipment includes a swim- 
ming-pool, gymnasium, conservatory, ele- 
vator, etc. No South American route has 
ever offered opportunity to visit so many 
Latin-American States—Cuba, Colombia, 
Panama, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Patagonia, 
the Argentine, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Trinidad, etc. Send for the South America 
Cruise Book and the ‘ Resolute” plan. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB TOURS 


Our Round the World Tours include not only the great Oriental 
lands (with such rarely-visited places as Siam, Kashmir and Cam- ' 
bodia) but also the South Seas, Australia, South Africa and the 
Sudan. Our South America Tours visit most of the Latin-American 
republics. Our Europe Tours are invitingly varied. Our Tours 
to California and Hawaii, to Florida and Cuba visit the noted re- 
sorts at the season’s height. Send for booklets describing our tours. 


BOSTON: 
NEW YORK: 
PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


To the Mediterranean. 
InFebruary and March. 
February 5—the Cun- 
arder ‘“Samaria’”’ (20,- 
000 tons) March 28- 
20,000-ton ‘‘Reliance’’ 
(Harriman Lines ). The 
prime features of the 
February Cruise are Nice at the Carnival’s 
height, with special grandstands for the 
brilliant festivities; an included trip to 
Granada and the Alhambra; Venice; Pa- 
lermo; Tunis; Cattaro; Egypt; the Holy 
Land; and the “‘standard”’ ports in Italy, 
Algeria, Greece and Turkey. Rates $875 
& up. The March Cruise is ideal for a 
spring voyage. Lasting only five weeks, it 
visits the gay western ports. Rates $675 
& up. Send for booklets and ship-plans. 


Europe). 


Executive Offices: Corner Beacon & Park Streets, Boston 
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NCRUISES 


To the West Indies 
January, February, 
March. On the 20,000- 
ton S.S. ‘Reliance’ — 
the largest and finest 
cruise-ship ever to voy- 
age to the romantic 
Caribbean Sea. The 
Shore Excursions, unusually numerous, are 
included in the cruise-price. Never in this 
field have cruises so complete been offered. 
Visits are made to Havana, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Cartagena, La Guayra, Caracas, 
Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. 
Thomas, Porto Rico and Bermuda. A 
two-weeks cruise, Jan. 13—$175 & up. 
Two four-weeks cruises, Jan. 31 and Feb. 
28. Rates $350 & up. If you wish, we 
will gladly send you booklets and ship-plans. 


“INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL SERVICE” 


For those who wish to travel “‘without escort’’, our ‘Individual 
Travel Service” is of expert assistance. We formulate, on your 
roughly-sketched itinerary, a thoroughly feasible trip; we procure 
all your steamship- rail- and hotel-space; we engage your motor- 
cars and couriers— thus relieving you of infinite worry. The sys- 
tem is fully explained in our ‘Guides to Travel’ (in America or 
We will gladly send them to you, if you will write to us. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


CHICAGO: 
SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: LOS 
ANGELES 
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URUGUAY 


CUBA-PANAMA 

PERU - CHILE BRAZIL 
ACROSS THE ANDES TRINIDAD 
ARGENTINE BARBADOS 


PORTO RICO 


A most exceptional Tour—Two distinct Cruises in One. All the 
most interesting countries on both sides of South America—Across the 
Andes. And, in addition—the fascinating Islands of the West Indies, 
on the way back. Splendid Pacific Liner—S. S. Ebro—going down, 
the new S. S. Voltaire (Lamport and Holt Line) coming back. 


Cost—from $1950 up, including all shore excursions. The best of 
everything on Land and Sea. Party will be limited. Write for 
booklet at once. 


American Express Travel Department 


Always Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques New York 


65 Broadway 


GHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Fall and Winter 
Outdoors 
GOLF 
RIDING 
ON THE BEACH 
BOARDWALK 
ACTIVITIES 


Hospitable, homelike. For more than 
fifty years, these two delightful hotels, 
now combined in See ic and man- 
agement, have been the natural choice 
of cultivated, interesting people—bent 
on happy, health-giving days by thesea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
: COMPANY 


"On the Beach and Boardwalk 
In the very center of things 
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Pearl River Canton Balcom, China ’24 


A Famous Service 
to the Orient 


ERFECT hospitality and every provision for 
your personal comfort distinguish the service of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company—famous 

for fifty-six years among travelers to the Orient. 


These American vessels have all outside rooms 
with hot and cold running water, electric radiators, 
fans and all modern conveniences including real 
beds—not berths. Most rooms have a private or 
adjoining bath. 


An individual service, ready to anticipate every 
want, delicious food, temptingly prepared by skilled 
chefs, motion pictures, dances, concerts—these are 
some of the things that will add further to the de- 
lights of your voyage over this glorious route. 


When you plan to visit the Far East investigate 
first the five great “President” ships, sailing fort- 
nightly from San Francisco over the “Sunshine 
Belt” to Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 


10 Hanover Square . New York City 
508 California St. . . San Francisco 
503 S. Spring St. . . Los Angeles Cal. 


or Your Local Agent 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


INFORMATION BLANK 
U. S. Shipping Board 
Inform. Div. ONG. Washington, D. C 


Please send, without obligation, illustrated literature 
containing information about the Orient and the 
ships of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
If I go, date will be about 


There will be 


persons in my party. 


Name 


Address 


Town 
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Os tower the ancient ramparts of Angora and in 
the stream women, whose ways are as old as those walls, 
scrub their linen into a dazzling whiteness in a water that is 
never clear. They are, perhaps, supremely unconscious of the 
change which has come upon their lives in the form of repub- 
lican government, as they have been unconscious of the crum- 
bling of the ancient citadel above them. Will they become 
modernized and westernized as so many nations have become? 
The traveler must hope that they will not. 
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ANGORA, BIRTHPLACE OF 
THE NEW TURKEY 


| Moving the Seat of Empire—Fezes, Faces, and Strange Music—The Ottoman 
Dynasty Becomes a Republic—The Sultan’s Waterloo in the 
| Anatolian Mountains—Modern Ways in Medieval Turkey 


NUMBER 6 


Photographs by Ernest Beaumont Schoedsack 


| By Maracuerite E. Harrison 
DENSE crowd filled the irregular open space in front of the National 
A Assembly building at Angora. Turkish gendarmes in their khaki uni- 
forms and Kemalist caps, with carbines slung over their shoulders, held 
it back from the low stone fence surrounding the Assembly grounds. Directly 
across the way was the new municipal park where motion pictures were shown 
every night, al fresco, to the intense disapproval of the more conservative citizens 
of Angora. Along the park railing were clustered groups of women in their 
| dark tcharchafs—green, maroon:and blue. 

The surging mass in the square was like a many colored carpet. Red 
fezzes were everywhere, intermingled with black, brown and gray astrakhan 
kalpacks, the white turbans of the Hodjas, the gay headscarves of the 
peasants and, here and there, a spot of green indicating a returned pilgrim 
from Mecca. At intervals a red or green banner inscribed with white char- 
acters formed the background for a delegation of workmen or a children’s 

| school. 

In the Assembly grounds, gay with marigolds and chrysanthemums, a 
| smart military band was playing an operatic selection. It broke off in the 
_ middle at a sign from some one inside the building and the crowd stood 
silent—waiting. Close by the Assembly wall I stood with my two com- 

panions, and waited too. For, all unwittingly, coming from Constantinople 

"to take motion pictures in Anatolia, we had arrived in Angora just in time 

to witness the greatest day in its history, October 15, 1923. Angora had 

been chosen as the capital of the new Turkish state and the fact was about 
to be announced to its citizens. 
Suddenly there was a stir among the gendarmes in the enclosure 

_ and a tall, thin man, wearing a frock coat and a fez, climbed to the 

top of the wall and stood facing the crowd. It was Fouad Bey, 

deputy for Angora. Ina few words he told the people that their 
city was to take the place that Constantinople had held since the 
days of Mohammed the Conqueror. He was followed by several 
other speakers and the ceremony was concluded by a venerable 

Hodja in a long brown ulster and a white turban, who called down 

the blessings of Allah on the new capital that was the birthplace of 

a regenerated nation. 

_ A Turkish crowd is far from demonstrative at best, and there 

was little handclapping and no shouting at the end, but it was per- 

haps all the more impressive from the absence of the usual demon- 


The basis of the new Turkey. Sturdy boyhood in Angora. 


strations. At the close the band broke into the national anthem, 
the Mustapha Kemal Pasha March, and the people began to surge 
into the open space in front of the Assembly. In a few minutes, 
when the strains of the march had subsided, we heard music of 
quite another sort, like nothing I had ever listened to before: thin, 


_ piercing, quavering on the high notes ; accompanied by the rhythmic 


beat of a kettle drum, and from a side street appeared a band of 
Kurdish musicians in motley rainbow-colored rags. One was beat- 
ing a drum of rawhide, stretched on a wattled frame, another was 
playing a long, shrill flute, a third a pair of primitive bagpipes, and 
the fourth emphasized the rhythm by executing wild gestures with 
a huge sword. They advanced slowly, shuffling and dancing as 
they played, making the round of the square followed by a rabble 
of small boys. 

That night, when the streets were dark, lighted only here and 
there by the flare of lanterns, we saw all Angora, which usually 
turns in by eight or nine o’clock, parading in the wake of colored 
transparencies, thronging the small tables in all the coffee houses, 
gathered in circles in the middle of the streets to watch the Kurds 


and Gypsies dancing, but even then it was an orderly and sober 
crowd that was making a night of it. The only sounds that rose 
above the hum of low conversation and the thud of countless 
tramping feet on the cobblestones, were the weird music and the 
hoarse shouts of the dancers. 

Two weeks later I was startled just after I had gone to bed by 
shots in the street outside my window, followed by a regular 
fusillade up the hill and a volley of machine-gun fire. I was dying 
with curiosity and all sorts of wild thoughts flashed through my 
mind, but I decided that if there was any domestic rumpus among 
the inhabitants of Angora it was better manners for a guest not 
to seem to notice it, so I suppressed a desire to go out and find out 
what was going on. 

In a little while my curiosity was satisfied, however. Mehemet 
Ali, the servant at the Turkish Club where we were staying, 
knocked at the door, coming in immediately afterwards without 
waiting for my answer, as was his usual custom. He did not look 
in the least alarmed, so I felt considerably reassured, especially 
when I caught the words “Mustapha Kemal Pasha,” accompanied 


WHERE THE ANATOLIAN TURK SELLS HIS WARES 


Angora was, until recently, a small mountain town whose chief occupation was the trade in cattle, farm produce, and the famous Angora goats. 
Now, under its new title of capital of the Turkish Republic, its population has doubled and the farmer is being elbowed in the market by the - 


by a broad smile. I guessed what had happened—the new Turkish 


statesman and the administrator. 


state had been christened that evening by the National Assembly the North of Konia. 


and Mustapha Kemal Pasha, its father, had been elected president. 
Every one in Angora had been expecting some such action by 
the Assembly which had, a few days before, adopted the new con- 


stitution providing for a president 
to be elected by the Assembly for 
a term of four years and the selec- 
tion of a name for the new Turkey 
that had supplanted the Ottoman 
Empire. Within twenty-four hours 
the citizens of Angora had learned 
that their city was the capital of 
what would henceforth be known 
as the Turkish Republic, but while 
there were crowds in the streets 
and around the. Assembly that 
afternoon, waiting for the presi- 
dent (who never appeared), there 
were none of the rejoicings that 
marked the choice of Angora, for 
after all it was merely the 
confirmation of a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The actual selection had been 
a different matter. There had 
been much opposition to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha’s choice. Not a few 
deputies were of the opinion that 
Constantinople should have been 
retained, others were in favor of 
Broussa or Konia, both former 
seats of the Ottoman Empire, with 
better claims historically as well as 
greater transportation facilities, a 
more agreeable climate and many 
other advantages. But Angora had 
been selected by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, and for excellent reasons. 


- In the first place, Turkey, which 


had been at war almost continu- 
ously for ten years, had not for- 
gotten how near the Bulgars came 
to Constantinople in 1912 or how, 
for a time, the Allies threatened it 
from the Dardanelles in 1915. 
Broussa could be bombarded by an 
enemy fleet, for it lies only twenty- 
five miles inland from the Sea of 
Marmora. As lately as last year 


A TURKISH OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


The walls of Angora contain written records of the 

deeds of its kings and conquerors. Here is shown a 

Latin inscription recording the exploits of the Roman 

emperor Augustus, carved upon the ruins of a temple 
near the Hadji Bairam Mosque in Angora. 


the invading army of the Greeks penetrated the level plains far to 


Angora lies in the very heart of Anatolia, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains that form an almost impregnable wall of 
defense, and it can only be reached by an extension of the Bagdad 


railway line that climbs to it 
through a succession of narrow 
gorges and mountain-ringed pla- 
teaux. Later, a projected railway 
from Angora to Sivas and thence 
to Samsoun will connect it with 
the Black Sea. 

The population of Angora is 
overwhelmingly Turkish and the 
vexing question of minorities does. 
not enter into local politics. The 
permanent foreign residents could 
be counted on the fingers of one 
hand, so it is free from the riff 
raff of schemers and adventurers 
that pandered to the venality of the 
old bureaucracy. The ousted office- 
holders and deposed functionaries 
are far away in Constantinople, 
where their intrigues cannot affect — 
the provincial deputies and there 
are no distractions. The Assembly 
is the center of the life of Angora 
and the legislators, who perforce 
must lead lives of Spartan sim- 
plicity, are more likely to devote 
their entire time to their duties. 

It is also possible that senti- 
mental reasons played a part in the 
choice of Angora by Mustapha. 
Kemal Pasha and the group of men 
who had stood by him since the be- 
ginning of his fight for a free Tur- 


. key. It was the scene of their first 


struggles and their first triumphs. . 
Angora was one of the first cities 
taken by the Kemalists after the 
formation of the volunteer army in - 
1919 and the drafting of the Na- 
tional Pact, Turkey’s declaration of 
Independence, at Sivas. It was 
there, in the first weeks of 1920, 
that ninety men with thirty rifles 
and four machine guns waited with 
their hearts in their mouths for the 


THE BRIGHT SHAWL 


Peasants who were once far removed from any thought of govern- 
ment, and are now brought face to face with republican ideas, 
still gossip in the corners of the market place. They still wear 
their time-honored costumes which lend color to the sun-baked city. 


force of two thousand troops which the Sultan had sent against 


THE HOUSE-TOPS OF ANGORA 


In 1916 a great fire (great fires are extraordinarily common in 
Turkish cities) destroyed a large portion of Angora. In the 
burned district little shops have sprung up and are doing a thriving 
business due to the enormous increase in the city’s population. 


Present-day Angora consists of three distinct parts, the old 


his rebellious subjects, but which never came. It was there also town within the enclosure of the citadel, the straggling quarter 


that the campaigns which resulted in the capture of Erzeroum, the 
victory of the Sakharia and the Mudania Armistice were planned. 


In the early part of 1922 the 
Greeks came within fifteen miles of 
the city only to be driven back to 
the rout on the Sakharia. _ 

But the first impression made by 
Angora on a stranger is that the 
builders of the new Turkey have 
undertaken to erect a capital as 
they have created their republic— 
out of a heap of ruins. From the 
railroad station, a mile or so from 
the city itself, the first object that 
strikes the eye is the ancient citadel, 
sprawling over the bald ledge of 
volcanic rock that crowns the steep 
hill on which the old town of An- 
gora was built. Its massive walls 
are still almost intact, though the 
bastions at the corners are crum- 
bling into decay. Below it on the 
slopes of the hill, to the north and 
west, stretches a mass of ruins, the 
resultof the great fire that destroyed 
nearly half of the city in 1916. 

The level plain that leads from 
the station to the abrupt rise where 
the town begins is strewn with 
fragments of past civilizations. 
Some distance away to the left of 
the railroad track are several 
mounds, evidently artificial, and 
probably dating from Greek or 
early Roman times. To the right, 
on the outskirts, is a Jewish ceme- 
tery where the tombstones are all 
made of the debris of an ancient 
temple. Most of the houses, even 
those of recent date, are built of 
mud mixed with straw, which is 
constantly scaling off. The very 
pavements are made of ruins. 
Everywhere, embedded in the cob- 
blestones are blocks of marble and 
fragments of carving. 


A DOOMED SUPERSTITION 


Above is shown a Turkish woman tying a colored rag 

to a sacred shrine and making a wish as she ties it. The 

practice of such superstitions as this has already been 
forbidden in Constantinople. 


on the slopes of the hill below, and the network of streets surround- 
ing the Konak, the seat of the administration of the Vilayet of 


Angora, where the principal mer- 
chants have their offices. 

The citadel enclosure is reached 
by four gates. The west entrance 
is crowned by a comparatively 
modern Turkish clock tower, 
flanked by gendarmerie barracks. 
On either side is a marble lion of 
late Roman date. Once the town 
was surrounded by triple fortifica- 
tions, but the outermost line has 
completely disappeared. The walls 
enclosing the inner town and the 
citadel itself are still in a fairly 
good state of preservation, and to 
anyone who cares to study them 
from that angle they are almost a 
complete record of the history of 
the city. 

Angora, like many of the cities 
of Asia Minor is so old that its 
origin dates from the earliest be- 
ginnings of history, when fact and 
fable were inextricably inter - 
mingled. 

Rock sculptures in the neighbor- 
hood carved oyer four thousand 
years ago show that the Hittites, 
of whose history we know next to 
nothing, probably had a city on the 
same site; but the founder of An- 
gora is reputed to have been King 
Midas, better known to posterity, 
thanks to Aesop’s fables, as the 
king with ass’s ears than as the 
Phrygian monarch, who, in the 
seventh century B. C. ruled over 
what is now Anatolia. 

Long after his day, when the 
Greeks had extended their empire 
to Asia Minor, Alexander the 
Great is said to have stopped at 
Angora, then known as Ancyra, on 
his way to the conquest of India. 


10 


The Romans conquered it in the second century B. C., and Cara- 
calla built up the walls. At one time it was taken by the Empress 
Zenobia of Palmyra. Under the Romans it was, as it is now, an 
important center of the wool industry and Angora wool was 
shipped to the farthermost parts of the Roman Empire. 

After the fall of Rome, Angora fell prey successively to the 
Persians and Arabians, and it was sacked and burned by the Em- 
peror Haroun Al Raschid at the beginning of the eighth century. 


Up to that time, since the adoption of Christianity by the late ~ 


Roman Emperors, it had been a Christian city, and once again in 
its history, after the battle of Doryleeum, the Crusaders planted the 
Cross on its walls. 


ANGORA SEEN FROM THE 
SURROUNDING PLAIN 


The new Turkish town is spread over 

the lower slopes of the hill and above it 

rises the old city with its walled, cen- 

turies-old citadel. The new govérnment 

plans to build the modern capital city on 

the plain in which the ox carts shown 
above are resting. 


In the thirteenth century it came into the hands 
of the Seljuk Turks who lost it to the invading 
Osmanlis a hundred years later. Finally, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century it was pillaged 
and destroyed by the Mongols under Tamerlane 
after a great battle on the plains near by, in which 
the Sultan Bayazid I was taken prisoner. 

After that Angora disappeared from history 
until Mustapha Kemal Pasha brought it into the 
limelight once more in one of the most romantic 
struggles for independence ever waged by any 
people. 

Present-day Angora is the most extraordinary 
combination of old and new imaginable. It com- 
bines all the traditions and reminders of the past 
with many of the features of a Western boom 
town in the United States. Its population, for- 
merly about 22,000, has more than doubled since 
it became the seat of the provisional government. 
On account of the lack of accommodations many 
of the deputies found it impossible to bring their 
families with them, and last autumn’ there was an 
acute housing crisis. Lodgings were at a premium and absurd 
prices were paid for wretched accommodations. 

One of my Turkish acquaintances was living with his wife and 
two children in two rooms in a mud house for which he paid 
thirty lire a month, a lira being worth approximately 60 cents in 
American money. Another had a four-room house which would 
have been scorned by an American day laborer, for which he paid 
fifty lire a month. 

Three men, two of them deputies, the third editor of the “Akh- 


a 


TRAVEL 


sham,’ one of the largest newspapers in Constantinople, rented 
two small rooms. and a hallway which they used as a common 
sitting room and office, taking turns about at housekeeping with 
the aid of an old woman servant whom they had obtained with 
great difficulty, for Angora since the boom also had its servant . 
problem. I had tea with them in their “Apartment” one afternoon, 
after which they brought out a gramophone and we started to fox- | 
trot. The cracks in the floor were so wide that they tripped us 
when we danced, and the whole house seemed in imminent danger 
of coming down over our ears. 

There were no hotels, except the native Hans, of which the less 
said the better, and our quarters in the Turkish Club at which we 
were put up through the courtesy of Sekharia Bey, 
then head of the Agence d’Anatolie, the Associated — 
Press of Angora were, relatively speaking, most com- 
fortable. It was a picturesque old pile, formerly a 
Greek school situated on one of the steep narrow 
streets sloping down from the citadel. My companions 
lived ina roomon one side of the entrance gate that 
had formerly been the porter’s lodge. The opposite 
apartment was occupied by a French business man. 

I was in the office of the superintendent in the 
main building; a cubby hole about seven by nine 
feet, raised several feet from the level of the en-_ 
trance hall by a flight.of stairs that took up most 
of the floor space not occupied by the bed, and down 
which I fell with great regularity every day until 1 
had become accustomed to them. In it I slept, re- 
ceived visitors and cooked two meals a day on that 
first aid to every traveler in the East, the ever 
reliable Primus. Our midday meal we took in a 
restaurant opposite the National Assembly building, 
an attractive modern building, more like a casino 
than a legislative chamber, formerly the headquar- 
ters of the Union and Progress party of which 
Enver Pasha was the head. 

The Popular Party, which had determined from 
the first to make Angora the capital of Turkey, had 
begun some months before our arrival to put up a 


THE TYPICAL ANATOLIAN COSTUME 


Brightly colored shawls drawn up and about the face surmounting equally brightly 
colored, baggy trousers, make up the costume which these Anatolian women of the 


village of Kalaba continue to wear. 


number of government buildings and it was planning the construc- 
tion of a modern city between the base of the hill on which the old 
city is built and the railroad station, with the Assembly building as 
the nucleus. Stucco or the grayish-green volcanic stone quarried 
in the neighborhood of Angora were the materials chosen, with 
red tile for roofing, and in many instances facings and trimmings 
of blue tiling similar to that on the old Seljuk mosques, the manu- 
facture of which has recently been revived at Kutaya. 

A Normal School, also the headquarters of the Commissariat of 
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Education, had just been finished. It faced the new municipal park 
in which was a motion-picture theater in course of construction. 
The old Angoraites looked on it with stern disapprobation. It was 
but a stone’s throw from the turbe of a much venerated Hodja and 
pious folk pointed to the fact that it had caught fire three times 
as a sign of the old saint’s disapproval. A little farther along the 
same street was the recently completed Foreign Office. 

Opposite the Assembly a large hotel, a clubhouse for the Popular 
Party and a number of houses, one of which had been taken by 
Mr. Barnes, the representative of the American High Commission 
were going up. They belonged to Ev Kav, the Religious Founda- 
tion of the Moslem faith in Turkey, which is reputed to be many 
times richer than the government and owns a 
goodly portion of the most desirable property in 
every city. It is hard to estimate the wealth of 
Ey Kay, which has been the recipient of dona- 
tions and bequests from devout Moslems for many 
centuries, but it could probably pay the entire 
Turkish debt if it had a mind to do so. 

While the government had no control over the 
revenues of Ev Kav it had taken the first step 
towards acquiring such control by incorporating it 
in the new Commissariat of Cults, under whose 
jurisdiction come all the religious bodies, Chris- 
tian, Jewish or Moslem, in Turkey. The head 
of the foundation who formerly bore the title of 
Sheik-ul-Islam, with headquarters in Constanti- 
nople, now presides over the new ministry in 
Angora. 

The Commissariats of Justice and National 
Economy were housed in the Konak, to the leit 
of which stood the nearly completed building of 
the Commissariat of Finance, and close by a beau- 
tiful Roman column erected by the Emperor 
Jovens to commemorate some great event during 
his reign. : 

The Commissariat of Public Health was in an 
old rookery opposite the mosque of Hadji Bairam, 
the founder of a famous order of dervishes, built 


ANATOLIAN CEMENTMAKERS 


The mud cement of which Anatolian houses are made consists of mud mixed with 
straw, and is so porous that the buildings have to be repaired after each heavy rain 
Fortunately heavy rains 


and their roofs recoated and rolled with a stone roller. 
P} are infrequent. 


in the fifteenth century against the side of a Roman temple con- 
structed during the reign of the Emperor Augustus. Both lateral 
walls of the temple are still standing, and on them the long latin 
inscription recounting the conquests and exploits of Augustus is 
stil! legible, while in the grass-grown space between are the graves 
of turbaned Hodjas, and at the end an apse with a crypt under- 
neath plainly shows that it was used as a Christian basilica during 
the Byzantine period. 


has 


The Afghan Legation, close by, shared with the Bolo Mission 
the distinction of being the only official diplomatic establishment 
in Angora. The latter was by far the best private building in the 
town, located on the eastern slope of the citadel hill, appropriately, 
as we noticed, in close proximity to the Jewish quarter. It was a 
very large two-story house, resplendent with a coat of fresh white 
paint, in sharp contrast to the dingy mud color that prevails in 
Angora, and the Bolo automobile was the best in town next to 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha’s. 

At the end of the long street leading to the old town a boulevard 
with a terrace overlooking the valley was being constructed, and 
above it two new school buildings, put up with convict labor. We 


THE CITADEL OF ANGORA 


The old ramparts on the crest of the 

hill show distinct traces of four dif- 

ferent civilizations, Greek, Roman, 

Seljuk and Ottoman. Below them will 

rise the modern buildings of the capital 
of New Turkey. 


knew the architect, one of the most energetic 
Turks I have ever seen, and under his watchful eye, 
the gangs of prisoners, guarded by gendarmes 
with rifles, shoveled dirt with a vigor that was al- 
most incredible for leisurely Turkey. 

Further along the street were scores of shops, 
most of them little more than booths, where ready- 
to-wears, French soaps and perfumes, German 
aluminum ware and American canned goods were 
sold. Along the sidewalk squatted Turkish peas- 
ants and Kurds from the neighboring mountains, 
selling honey, vegetables and fruits, home-made 
butter and mutton fat in skins, live geese, turkeys 
and chickens, goats and sheep on the hoof. 

Through it flowed a motley crowd—Kurdish 
women in particolored rags, brilliant handkerchiefs 
tied over their fezzes, with uncovered, unkempt 
locks henna dyed; their men in brilliant shirts and 
baggy trousers, rifle over shoulder, long knives 
stuck in their belts; filthy, vividly picturesque gyp- 
sies; the women of the local bourgeoisie in their 
long, dark feradjes and black face veils; deputies 
from Constantinople, Smyrna and other large 
cities in correct European dress wearing fezzes or 
astrakhan kalpacks; officers in their smart khaki 
uniforms and leather puttees with their visorless caps mercilessly 
exposing their eyes to the sun and glare as well as Allah’s gaze; 
peasants in sheepskin coats; Greek prisoners of war in ragged uni- 
forms; prosperous Jewish merchants and a handful of foreign 
business men, occasionally French or British but mostly German. 

The means of transportation were as conglomerate as the stream 
of pedestrians. An occasional automobile bumped over the cobble- 
“stones carrying Mustapha Kemal Pasha or some member of his 
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cabinet from their villas at Tchan Kaya in the hills to the National 
Assembly. There were in addition a number of lumbering army 
camions and four old cars for hire that hung out in the Assembly 
Square. Officers astride beautiful Arab or Turcoman horses 
jostled countrymen on scrubby Asiatic ponies with embroidered 
saddlebags and trappings; donkeys laden with home-grown prod- 
uce, including babies, 
edged their way be- 
tween two-wheeled, 
creaking carts drawn by 
water buffalo, yailas 
with .gayly painted 
bodies and tasseled cur- 
tains, and arabas that 
had seen better days in 
Constantinople. 

After the announce- 
ment that Angora was 
to be the capital of Tur- 
key, the place took on 
the appearance of a 
boom town in earnest. 
Substantial adobe struc- 
tures began to replace 
the shop booths, and 
dozens of booths sprang 
up like mushrooms 
along the narrow streets 
of the old Bazaar which 
was almost entirely 
wiped out by the great 
fire. On many of the 
buildings the work con- 
tinued all night long 
with the aid of acety- 
lene lamps and torches. 

Our restaurant, which 
was a modest affair 
when we first arrived, 
blossomed out amazingly. A few days after the great event we 
were startled to find the two old waiters replaced by gentlemen in 
black speaking fluent French and German. The walls were hung 
with colored prints, one of a Parisian damsel in startling décolleté, 
and a French menu card supplemented the Turkish bill of fare. 
The front yard was transformed into a beer garden, only minus 
the beer, for Angora was officially dry, though good wines could 
be bought by the bottle in many shops, and raki, the native moon- 
shine, was bootlegged extensively. 

The only part of Angora untouched by the march of progress 
was the old town inside the citadel walls, and that portion of it 
outside which had been spared by the fire in 1916. There the 
streets were a bewildering tangle of stone-paved alleys and steep, 
narrow passageways. Many of the older houses have balconies 
built on triple or quadruple tiered supports, and they often almost 
meet overhead. The windows were all latticed, the massive doors 
had huge round knockers of pierced iron or brass; veiled women 
stole silently through the half-deserted streets. 

To Westerners, to Metropolitan Turks even, it is like the Arabic 
characters in the old Korans that only the few can read. It is 
medieval Turkey! 

Some of the old families of Angora, who lead the secluded lives 
their forefathers led three hundred years ago, are immensely rich 
according to provincial standards, and I was told that there are 
marvelous treasures of carvings, brass, rugs, silver and old em- 
broideries hidden.away behind the lattices. One of the richest men 
in Angora is an old Turk who has never condescended to descend 
from the hill to the railroad, and has never seen a locomotive. 

The walls of the old town are archives in stone of the history 
of Angora. They were never rebuilt at any one time in con- 
formity with the architecture of the period. One gets the im- 
pression of their having been built up in haste by the inhabitants 
to resist successive sieges, with any material that came to hand. 
Here and there are huge boulders of volcanic stone that probably 
formed the basis of the fortress of the Phrygians or their forbears 
the Hittites, superimposed on blocks of Grecian marble with half 
effaced inscriptions. Fragments of architraves and cornices dating 
from the Roman period are placed indiscriminately with Roman 
bricks and Byzantine carvings bearing the Greek cross, and the 
whole is topped by the medieval battlements of the Seljuks and 
Osmanilis. 


THE TURKISH DIRT FARMER 


Far more picturesque than the casual get- up of an occidental farmer this gentleman, 
like a character in a comic opera, drives his ox team contentedly to town. 


Eca.s tr 1d-e 


- camels. 


Be 
TRAVELS 


A huge Roman column of black granite, placed horizontally, | 
supports the tower above the northern gate. In the southern wall 
I saw four termini representing the Numidian Hercules with his 
lionskin over his shoulders, laid sidewise. The face of each had 
been carefully chiseled off by some fanatical Moslem, but not far 
away a head of Medusa with its snake locks and inscrutable eyes 
: looked down on the | 
goat market just below, | 
where Angora goats by 
the hundreds were sold” 
every morning. 

On two sides the cita- 
‘del skirts a precipice — 
with an almost sheer 
drop of from three to | 
five hundred feet to the 
valley below, through 
which a small river — 
runs. The northern wall 
faces a deep ravine on 
the opposite side of 
which is an almost — 
equally precipitous hill 
crowned by the ruins of | 
an old fort commonly, « 
known as Tamerlane’s 
villa. The view from 
the summit of the cita- 
del where there is a small 
museum in one of the 
old towers, is a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. 
Looking from it the 
ancient past, the squalid 
present and the prob- 
lematical future of the 
new city that is rising 

from the ruins of the 
old are forgotten. 

Stretching as far as the eye can reach, East, West, North and 
South are the vast, treeless mountain ranges of the Anatolian pla- 
teaux,broken 
by deep val- 
leys and roll- 
ing steppe, 
traversed by 
lonely roads 
that are little 
more than 
trails for the 
infrequent 
travelers on 
hor seback, 


sturdy little 
donkeys, or 
reclining in- 
side their 
yailas, and 
the slow- 
moving cara- 
vans of noisy 
wooden- 
wheeled bul- 
lock carts 
and haughty 
Bactrian 


iipeetseeaso: 
vast and soli- 
tary that one 
could almost 
believe it an 
untouched 
w il derness. 
In the noon- 
day light it is 
impressive 
(Continued 
on page 36) 


THE SOURCE OF ANGORA’S FAME 


Prior to its establishment as the capital of the 

Turkish Republic, Angora was known chiefly 

for its goats, who have gone to the making 

of many American sweaters. The tanner above 

is shown hanging up his goatskins to dry after 

having washed and scraped them in running 
water. 
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FLYING OVER KILAUEA’S CAULDRON 


An Airplane Survey of Hawaii’s Volcanoes—Over the Lake of Fire—Strange Atmospheric Effects— 
Difficulties of Inter-Island Flying—The Tricks of Airplane Photography 
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By Lieutenant R. C. Wriston 
Commanding 11th Photo Section, Army Air Service 


of landing fields would have occurred in time and in the The first flight to the volcano was ordered to start on Novem- 
ordinary course of events, the matter was brought to a ber 8, 1923, and was to consist of four ships: the photographic 
head by an order from the Adjutant General of the Army for the ship which was to complete the mission assigned and three other 


4 LTHOUGH the addition of the island of Hawaii to our list — strip of land sufficient to land upon without excessive danger. 


mapping of all harbors in the islands by means of aerial pho- De Havilands to act as escort. The personnel was assigned to 
tography. To photograph a place as far distant as Hilo from “ships” as follows: First plane, Lieutenant J. M. McCulloch, 
- our base at Luke Field, Oahu, a landing place must be provided. Pilot, Flight Commander, and Sergeant Charles Mason, Mechanic; 


The island of Hawaii is peculiar in that it has in its vast extent Second plane, Lieutenant W. N. Amis, Pilot, and Captain Ross 
of 4000 square miles scarcely a place which is suitable for a G. Hoyt, Radio Officer; Third plane, Lieutenant Ned Schramm, 
landing field without the expenditure of considerable money and Pilot, and Private George H. Barnes, Mechanic; Fourth, the 
labor. Being the last of the islands to be formed by nature, it Photographic ship, piloted by the writer and carrying Sergeant 


still is very much in a raw state. Its immense mountains, its vast Richard L. Agnew, Assistant Photographer. 

plains have not in their formation considered the airplane and its Everyone appeared promptly at the hour appointed, and at 9.45 
ways. Rough lava flows, boul- A. M. we took off in forma- 
ders, earthquake cracks and ee =m tion. Being burdened with 
dense tropical vegetation alike i qi ft  — two cameras in addition to bag- 
offer poor facilities for a land- oo " oe 8 gage and the usual armament 
ing. and emergency rations re- 


quired for all inter-island 
flights, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in keeping the 
Photo Ship up with the forma- 
tion of lighter ships, and it was 
not until a high altitude was 
reached that a real formation 
was achieved. We took off to 
the northeast into the prevail- 
ing wind and circled for alti- 
tude. Directly ahead of us 
loomed the green ridges of the 
Koolan Range dotted with 
pineapple fields on its lower 
hills and merging into the 
clouds at its summit. To the 
west stretched the Ewa Pla- 
teau gradually rising from 


Our first step then in com-~ 
plying with orders from 
Washington was to provide a 
landing place. No landing 
field could. be provided by the 
city of Hilo. A committee of 
three officers was appointed to 
proceed by boat to Hilo and in- 
vestigate the possibilities of a 
field, there or at the volcano, 
pictures of which were also 
urgently desired. This com- 
mittee, consisting of Lieuten- 
ants J. M. McCulloch and 
Emil C. Kiel, Air Service, and 
Captain Michael G. Healy, 
Medical Corps, located a 
stretch of old lava within the 
crater of Kilauea Volcano : Pearl Harbor and _ stretching 
which seemed to be the best ob- ; Piety eee EDL Seca GAGS Seavice USA away across the island to the 
tainable, and with the help of coral gardens of Waialua 
the Commanding Officer, Kil- THE MEN WHO MADE THE FIRST VOLCANO FLIGHT Bay. Here and there the 
auea Military Camp, and local On the left, Lieutenant Wriston, pilot of the photographic plane, plateau is broken by deep 
labor they cleared and blasted and on the right, Sergeant Richard L. Agnew, Photographer, who gulches and everywhere the 
away boulders and prepared a made the illustrations accompanying Lieutenant Wriston’s article. rich red soil is under cultiva- 
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THE CRATER OF KILAUEA 


This photograph, taken from a height of 4000 feet, shows the wide ring of the crater with the small active fire-pit in its center. The main crater 
of Kilauea is some eight miles in circumference, but only the circular hole in the center is active. 


Photo by 11th Photo Section, Air Service, U. 


EARTHQUAKE CRACKS NEAR KILAUEA 


On the slopes to the west of Kilauea crater are many cracks which emit columns of 
steam and often, in conjunction with earthquakes, belch forth wells of molten lava 


in addition. 


A forced landing here would be unpleasant. 


tion, the immense fields of high sugar cane 
standing out in sharp contrast to the orderly rows 
of pineapple plants. 

Southwest of the Ewa Plateau rises the other 
coastal range known as the Waianae Mountains. 
Red seems here to be the predominating color. A 
more beautiful sight it would be hard to imagine, 
rugged red mountains of volcanic origin spotted 
with greens and yellows of various shades and 
framed by the bright blue of the sky and the 
brighter green of the tropical sea, with light 
fleecy clouds to furnish the last touch. For sheer 
beauty of coloring it cannot be excelled. We 
swing around and head again to the east, all 
motors roaring steadily. Passing back over Pearl 
Harbor we head toward Honolulu, the metropolis 
of the Territory. To our left are several deep and 
rather narrow valleys cutting back into the Koolau 
range. Chief of these and the only passage 
across the mountains is the Nuuanu Valley, start- 
ing in the northern section of Honolulu and grad- 
ually rising until it ends abruptly in a cliff, known 
as the Nuuanu Pali, famous in Hawaiian history 
as the battleground of the Conqueror, Kame- 
hameha the First, whose army gained the laurel 
wreath by the simple expedient of forcing the 
enemy up the narrow way and pushing them off 
the precipice. The Oahu Golf Club, with its 
beautifully kept links, nestles in the lower slopes 
of this valley, while beautiful residences dot the 
hillsides and valley above. Honolulu is directly 
below us, where our passage excites no interest in 
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by 11th Photo Section, Air Service, U. 


A LANDSCAPE IN NORTHEASTERN HAWAII 


Hawaii is the largest island of the group which bears its name, and it contains the greatest amount of volcanic activity. Nearly, if not all, the 
land now above sea-level has within comparatively recent times been covered with hot lava or other eruptive material. Although covered with 
fissures and blow-holes, the soil is in many places fertile, as the above illustration shows. 


a people long accustomed to the sight of many air- 
craft. We pass Fort De Russy and Waikiki 
Beach, where crowds of bathers can be seen surf- 
riding with surf boards or outrigger canoes. Dia- 
mond Head, Fort Ruger and Koko Head all pass 
beneath and we are putting out to séa for the long 
jump across the channel to Molokai. We turn for 
a view of the east side of Oahu, lying with its 
long sandy beaches and emerald sea beneath clouds 
of purest white. 


Ahead of us lies the 30 miles of channel be- 
tween Oahu and Molokai. Having reached an 
altitude of 9000 feet and still climbing, we feel 
fairly safe, as there will be only fifteen minutes 
or less when we will be out of gliding distance of 
the shore. Forced landings in the channels be- 
tween the Hawaiian Islands are not a joyous thing 
to contemplate, for as the sea is very rough the 
plane lasts but a short time in the high waves, 
and little incidentals, such as tiger sharks, are apt 
to make the time pass swiftly. "We guard against 
such a mishap by flying the channels only in for- 
mation, one ship carrying radio so that in case of 
motor failure, this ship can remain near the fallen 
plane while the other ship returns for help. It 
was thought for a time that sea planes would make 
the channel flying better, but trial disclosed the 
fact that they had even a shorter life in a rough 
sea and could not be “landed” except in compara- 
tively smooth water. Light clouds now covered 
Molokai, but Lanai, to the south of Molokai, was 


Photo by 11th Photo Section, Air Service, U. S. A. 
KILAUEA FROM AN ALTITUDE OF 1000 FEET 


This oblique photograph of the crater and fire-pit of Kilauea shows in the fore- 
ground the airplane landing field and, stretching towards the pit, the automobile road. 
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partially visible, while 
115 miles away 
loomed up (above the 
clouds) the vast bulk 
of Haleakala. Heading 
directly for this it is 
not long before the 
sandy shores of west- 
ern Molokai appeared 
between cloud banks 
below. As we passed 
on, the territory be- 
neath, which we could 
see from time to time, 
appeared as excellent 
grazing land, similar 
in many respects to 
the prairies of Okla- 
homa. Little time is 
spent in examining 
Molokai, however, as 
it is fairly familiar to 
many of us from pre- 
vious flights for the 
purpose of hunting 
deer and wild goats, 
which are present on 
this island in consider- 
able numbers. We 
leave Molokai and 
cross the 10-mile chan- 
nel to Maui. Remain- 
ing at our altitude of 


10,000 feet, we cross the mountains, which are completely covered 
with clouds, and begin descending toward the harbor and town of 
Kahului, which now becomes visible through the scattering clouds. 
Circling the town to advise friends of our arrival, we fly six 
miles eastward to the new field which has been lately prepared 
for the Air Service by the progressive citizens of Kahului and 
Wailuku. It was thought best to break our trip to Hawaii by an 
overnight stop at Maui, which would permit us to gas up and 
start fresh again, weather conditions being rather uncertain at 
all times over Hawaii. 
the flights in one hour thirty-five minutes against a strong wind. 
Soon after we landed, friends appeared and we were soon on our’ 
way to Wailuku, where we were to spend the night. After lunch 
came a short trip up the pretty and very narrow Iao valley, 
which culminates in the sharp rock known as the Needle. The 


balance of the day was 
spent in gassing our 
ships and making 
everything ready for 
an early start. 

Friday morning was 
clear to the southeast, 
while the northeast 
side of Haleakala was 
shrouded with heavy 
rain clouds. Taking 
off, we circled for alti- 
tude, while I maneu- 
vered for a view of 
the lao valley and 
Kahului, which were 
heavily covered with 
clouds. We climbed 
steadily, dodging 
clouds until we finally 
left them below us. 
Ahead stretched an 
unbroken sea of clouds 
with Haleakala, a 
magnificent island, ris- 
ing through them. 
Breasting the south- 
ern shoulder, we got 
our first glimpseofthe 
immense crater, thea- 
ter of vast volcanic 
action in the long- 


Photo by 11th Photo Section, Air Service, U. S. A. 
LOOKING ACROSS THE LAKE OF FIRE 


This photograph, taken from an altitude of 1000 feet, shows the steam and sulphur- 

ous vapor which rise from the hole to make the passage above it not only unpleas- 

ant but perilous. The three other planes of the volcano flight may be seen on the 
landing field beyond. 


We landed at 11.20 A. M., making 


Photo by 11th Photo Section, Air Service, U. S. A. 


A CLOSE-UP OF KILAUEA’S CAULDRON 


This remarkable photograph, taken from an altitude of only fifty feet above the boil- 
ing, burning lava of the pit, shows the strange formations which the heat makes with 
the molten “rock. 


sionally see the ocean beneath roughened by the wind. 

We had agreed that the shortest and best way to Hilo was by | 
way of the windward or northeastern side of Hawaii, but the | 
nearer we approach the island the more it becomes apparent | 
that to take this course and remain above the clouds will be | 
most hazardous, as in case of trouble it will mean a descent | 
through dense clouds with no means of telling whether sea or land. 
is beneath and how far. Our leader suddenly decides to go beneath | 
the clouds and dives for an open hole followed by number two 
ship. They must have pulled the hole in after them, as when | 
we approach, having been somewhat behind, we find no opening, 
and cruise around several minutes before an open space appears, | 
when we dive into it and soon catch up with the leader. We have - 
dropped in a few moments from 10,000 feet to an altitude of 2500 
and it soon becomes apparent that we must go still lower. Rain- 


forgotten ages. with} 
in the crater could bi 
seen many smalles}_ 
cones or craters, all) 
good-sized hills, anc} 
between them the tava 
flows, distinguished by 
their variation in col-| 
or as the work of dif-) 
ferent ages. To thel 
east, where the whole 
side of the mountain 
had been blown away, 
the sea of clouds was} 
creeping in, Lowy 


island, as the peaks of] 
Mauna Kea and} 
Mauna Loa stand out 
gigantic above the 
clouds. As we leave 
Maui, which ends with 
the eastern slopes of 
Haleakala, and _ start | 
over our widest chan- | 
nel, the clouds are) 
broken again in spots. 
so that we can occa-' 


storms appear on 
every side. Some we 
dodge and some we fly 
through. The ground 
becomes very rugged. 
Short green slopes 
lead from Mauna 
Kea, which we can no | 
longer see, to the 
ocean, where they 
terminate in precipi- 
tous cliffs. We are 
forced lower and 
lower by the storm 
clouds until we are 
barely skimming the 
cliffs, and finally this 
becomes too close for 
comfort and we take 
to the sea, flying at 
about a thousand feet 
beside the cliffs, which © 
rise beside us to a 
height of perhaps 
1500 to 2000 feet. 
Despite the danger, 
which seems immi- 
nent, of being lost in 
the rain and low 
clouds, we cannot but 
admire the beauty 
(Continued on p. 38) 
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THE SKATING LAKE OF KENYA COLONY 


In the heart of tropical Africa, exactly on the equator at approximately thirty-seven and a half degrees west longitude, lies the extraordinary lake 
shown in the above illustration. It is some fifteen thousand feet above the sea but is easily accessible from Nairobi, the capital of Kenya colony. 
Here, in what would be spring for us, the season between March and July, one-may visit a veritable winter resort and enjoy both skating and 
skiing. A road has already been constructed well up the mountain and a track cleared all the way to the lake, with rest houses for the accommoda- 
tion of travelers. An automobile road is projected, thus enabling one to reach the ice-lake in a day and a half from Nairobi. 


The ice and snow 


never leaves Mount Kenya, but at other seasons than that mentioned there are apt to be either blizzards or heavy fogs. 


AN AFRICAN ST. MORITZ 


, Snow and Perpetual Ice at the Equator—Skiing and Skating Within a Stone’s Throw of Elephants 
and Apes—Giant Plants that Are Dwarfs in the Alps—By Motor From Naked Savages to 
Ice Skates 


By Ricuarp St. BarsE BAKER 


much about Kenya Colony. There is little to take them 
there unless it be sport or business, and there is a great 
deal to take them everywhere else. To begin with, Kenya Col- 
ony, which occupies an area as large as Spain and Portugal put 
together, used to be called British East Africa, lies directly on 
the equator and along the East Coast of Africa, and has been 
chiefly celebrated as a hunting ground for British gentlemen and 
American ex-presidents. It is much more than a hunting ground, 
however. It is an important center of human affairs, and Nairobi, 
its capital, is rapidly becoming a civilized and cosmopolitan city. 
Indeed, were it not for certain difficulties arising out of the fact 
that the territory filled up quite early in its history with immi- 
grants from India who now do not get along perfectly with the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers, the growth and fame of the Kenya Colony 
would be surprising to every one. As it is the era of prosperity 
cannot be far away, for.the British Government is not likely to 
see a valuable territory wasted by difference of opinion and illib- 
eral regulation for very long. 
There is certainly no reason, except for the fact that it is a 
trifle less easy to reach, why Kenya should not be as popular 
with tourists as the much-visited regions of North Africa. There 
is everything but antiquities to see. Everything but civilized 


; "EW Americans, and, indeed, relatively few British, know 


_ antiquities, that is, for surely the great volcanoes, the wild life, 


and the extraordinary flora of the district are as old as anything 
which man is able to conceive. For instance, who would ever 
have dreamed it possible to find on the equator winter sports in 
all their glory, real ice-skating, skiing, tobogganing, capable of 
rivaling the pleasures of St. Moritz? 

Mount Kenya, which gives its name to the Colony, is the sec- 
ond highest peak in Africa, and here, at an altitude of over 15,000 
feet, is a wonderful frozen lake, forming an absolutely perfect 
skating rink. This was discovered by Doctor Arthur, from 
Kikuyu, and Mr. Melhuish, from Nairobi, who reported that the 
surrounding snowéclad slopes afforded unparalleled scope for all 
those winter sports enjoyed in Switzerland. = 
_ A track has been cut through the virgin forest up to the Lake 

~and Mr. Ernest Carr has already spent a considerable sum of 
money in making a road and erecting rest houses to provide ac- 
commodation for visitors. To complete this road Mr. Galton- 
Fenzi, the energetic Hon. Secretary of the Royal East African 
, Automobile Association, is appealing for assistance, so as to bring 


Kenya’s St. Moritz within a day and a half by car from the 
capital, Nairobi. 

It should be borne in mind that heat and cold do not depend 
for their existence upon distances from poles or equator. Glaciers 
and other forms of perpetual ice and snow may always be found 
where there is a prolonged low temperature and a great deal of 
precipitation of moisture. Mount Kenya has its ice-lake not 
alone because that lake is fifteen thousand feet above sea-level 
but because its altitude, rising out of the rain-forests of tropical 
Africa, combines a low temperature with a great deal of moisture 
to produce an almost uninterrupted source of supply for its 
glaciers. There are mountains in the state of Colorado in the 
United States which are nearly as high as the lake on Mount 
Kenya, but which, because of the dryness of the country about 
them, retain almost no snow at all once the winter is past. -The 


“remarkable thing about Kenya’s lake is that it is within walking 


distance of tropical forests filled with elephants and other tropical 
game. 

The best time of the year to indulge in Kenya’s winter sports 
is between July and March, when the fogs and blizzards are over. 
Leaving Nairobi at nine o’clock in the morning, one reaches the 
rest house at Chogoria at five in the afternoon where the night is 
spent. The next stage is one of twenty-six miles to the skating 
lake rest house, which is about three hours’ drive. The road is 
indescribably beautiful, winding up by easy gradients through the 
gorgeous primeval forests, until at mile 12, the halfway rest house 
is reached. 

The alpine flora in this region is extraordinary in its variety 
and profusion and includes certain curious plants like the giant 
lobelia and giant groundsel, which grow to a height of from 
twelve to fifteen feet. 

The remaining fourteen miles are over magnificent open up- 
lands covered with lovely heather and bracken, until vegetation 
gives way to the snowline and the skating lake rest house is 
reached. 

Curiously enough, the altitude does not appear to affect one 
in any appreciable way, as was proved by Dr. Arthur and Mr. 
Melhuish. 

Visitors to the Colony will not miss this latest attraction and in 
the future, when the Kenya settler yearns for change, he will 
climb the mountain and indulge in winter sports on virgin tropical 
snowfields. 
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NE day last summer a 

geologist was chipping a 

fossil from a rock in the 
heart of the New Mexican desert. 
Shimmering waves of heat danced 
on the horizon, and the hot sun 
boiled down on the burning sand. 
The scientist, disregarding the in- 
tense heat, pecked away indus- 
triously at the fossil, until a 
shadow fell upon the 
rock, and, looking 
up, he.saw a typical 
New Mexican cow- 
boy sitting on his 
lean, rangy pony. 
The fossil hunter, 
surprised at this ap- 
parition that had 
apparently material- 
ized out of thin air, 
decided the best 
thing he could do 
was to offer the hos- 
pitality of the desert. 


The old Zuni were disturbed at the 
prospect of having their ancestors’ 
bones dug up. They said the gods 
would be angry and withhold rain 
from the valley. When it did 
rain, however, the old man above 
took a’ pick and shovel and joined 
in the digging. 


the sixteenth century were largely directed, lay in the desert valley of Ojo Caliente, New Mexico. 


THE VALLEY OR THE SEVEN ICIIEIES 


The celebrated seven cities of Cibola, toward which the exp!orations and conquests of the Spaniards in 


The 


ruins of Hawikuh, the ancient capital, are shown in the foreground. 


A Modern Quest for Ancient Hawikuh—Digging for History Where Coronado Sought for Gold 
—The Colors of the Desert—Turquoise and Silver—The Soul of a Vanishing People 


By Don Capzow 


(Of the Staff of the Museum of the American Indian) 


So he politely invited the cowboy to get down and rest. 
seemed to disconcert the visitor and he shifted his tobacco from 
one cheek to the other, wriggled around in his saddle, and said 
nothing. The scientist mopped his forehead with a handkerchief 
and, still trying to be friendly, commented: “This certainly is a 
barren and hot country, isn’t it? But I suppose the good Lord 
intended it for some purpose.” This friendliness seemed to fur- 
ther disconcert the cowboy, and still he said nothing. Finally the 
geologist gave him up as a bad job, and returned to his work on 


the fossil. After about five minutes had passed the cowboy cleared _ 


his throat a few times, and said in a dry, rasping voice: “Stranger, 
God never made no such gol-darn country”; with that he spurre 
up his pony and disappeared across the sage and cactus. 
Our party felt very much as the cowboy did, when we caught 
our first glimpse of the American Desert from the windows of the 
Santa Fé train as it entered New Mexico, but, unlike the cowboy, 
we figured this barren country was intended for some purpose, 
and, after a few weeks on the desert, decided that it was an 
“Indian relic’ hunter’s paradise. Ancient Indian ruins abounded 
on almost every hilltop, while specimens by the thousand could be 
found by digging for them, and we, being archeologists in search 
of specimens, tossed our city clothes aside and donned the desert 
khaki. It was a cosmopolitan group of men who alighted from 
the train at Gallup, New Mexico, early in June. The leader of 
our party, Mr. F. W. Hodge, was a prominent scientist and an 


This | 


- 


he 
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about the shortage of a certain™ 


A MODERN ZUNI FESTIVAL 


Here at Ojo Caliente, New Mexico, the Zuni Indians dance their ceremonial dances just as their ancestors did in the time of the Conquista- 


dores. 


old-timer in the Southwest ; there were also two representatives of 
the largest British Museums, a doctor from Boston, a world-rov- 
ing, moving-picture man, and a still photographer from up-state 
New York, a “Tar-heel” from North Carolina, one Jewish auto- 
mobile mechanic from New York City, and myself from Alaska. 

There was a reason for the sudden popularity of New Mexico 
to scientific men from various parts of the world. They were 
assembling to witness the finishing up of the most important 
archeological work that has ever been undertaken in North Amer- 
ica—the uncovering of the historic Indian ruin of Hawikuh, by 
Mr. Hodge, for the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, in New York City, a national institution. 

Our party carried the town of 
Gallup by storm, and shocked the 
natives by buying three automo- 
biles—and paying cash for them. 
Vic, the mechanic, was imme- 
diately put down as “loco”’ by the 
tradesmen in the town, because 
he was always singing a song, 


tropical fruit. A grocer from 
whom we were purchasing sup- 
plies, called me aside one day and 
asked what that hombre meant 
by, “Yes, we have no bananas,” 
when he had lots of them for 
sale. 

Our outfit finally assembled, 
and the two cooks previously ar- 
ranged for by mail on hand, we 
prepared to strike into the desert. 
A short delay was occasioned by 
one cook deserting. | did not 
blame him, after he had a good 
look at his companions to be, with 
their hair shaved off, and several 
day’s growth of beard on their 
faces. They were all preparing 
to resist sunburn and heat, and 
were a hard-looking lot. The re- 
maining cook decided to take a 
chance on it alone, and the party 
started for the Indian pueblo of 
Zuni, fifty miles from the 
railroad. 


America. 


The ceremony shown above is a performance for the propitiation of the rain gods—very important gods to a desert people. 


Our 1923 model, desert caravan, left Gallup with a roar, a 
modest and unassuming “Elizabeth” leading the way, followed 
by the larger cars. A few miles out the machines began to back- 
fire and behave in a weird manner, to the dismay of “Bananas.” 
However, some brilliant scientist remembered reading somewhere 
that altitude affects the carburetor of a car; so when our machines 
were finally adjusted to what we thought was a mile in the air, 
the caravan again rolled merrily along the hard adobe road to- 
wards the land of the Zufi. 

We caught our first glimpse of the Zufi valley just as the sun 
was setting. It was a view that I shall never forget; the flat- 
topped adobe houses of the village with a little coil of smoke 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT HAWIKUH 


The expedition sent by the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, to investigate the his- 

tory of Hawikuh has made some of the most important archeological discoveries ever made in North 

In the above picture are shown some of the houses of the ruined city after they were un- 
earthed by the Museum’s diggers. 
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over each one were 
almost crimson while 
the sun shone on 
them, and gradually 
turned to maroon 
and violet gray as 
the light dimmed, 
finally melting into 
the foreground and 
disappearing as if a 
gigantic paint brush 
had passed over 
them. 

As the village dis- 
appeared in the twi- 
light, the high, flat- 
topped mountain, 
called Corn Mesa, 
was silhouetted 
against the horizon, 
and glowed with 
colors — maroon, 
blue, and lavender 
against a pale, gold 
sky. Finally a beau- 
tiful purple haze sur- 
rounded: the whole 
and it disappeared, 
the soft desert night 
wrapping itself 
around the valley 
like a cloak, as the 
stars came out like 
diamonds on_ black 
velvet. 

Our first night in Zufii was not 
spent in what you might:call solid 
comfort. Our host had only one 
extra bed, and that looked so com- 
fortable that everyone wanted some 
one else to have it. The result was 
that we all draped ourselves around 
on the floor in our blankets, 
squirmed around until we found a 
soft spot in the adobe, and finally 
lay awake all night waiting for 
morning. 

The following day arrangements 
were made by Mr. Hodge for his 
Zufi workmen to report in a few 


Pottery is not a lost art among the 

Zuni. They believe that each pot 

has a soul enclosed in it. When 

the owner dies they make a hole in 

the bottom of the pot to let out 
the soul. 


THE: COI Bee: 
WAGONS OF THE 
DESERD 


The Indians come from 
many miles around to 
attend their dances. 
These wagons are 
gathered at a _ feast 
given for the Ojo 
Caliente excavators. 


days, and we proceeded 
to our objective—the 
ruin of Hawikuh, twelve 


village of Zufi. At this 
ancient buried city, which 
figured so prominently 
in the early days of the 


were going to try to 
finish the research work 
that had been carried on 
Excavating the circular kiva or men’s club- by Mr. Hodge for six 
house a few hundred yards from the ruin years. 
of Hawikuh. Hawikuh was _ the 
capital of the “Seven 
Cities of Cibola,” and the goal of the Spanish Conquerors in this part of 
North America. The research work that has been done at this deserted 
pueblo is of prime historical importance, for it was the reputed wealth of 
Cibola that brought the Spanish Conquistadores northward across the desert 
early in the sixteenth century on their quest for gold and jewels. 
When archeological work was first started in the Zufi Valley in 1916, 
Mr. Hodge met with considerable opposition from the Indians, who did 
not want the bones of their ancestors disturbed ; but, when the reasons for 


doing the work were explained to the chiefs, they showed their good sense 


by co-operating in every way with the expedition, and have since given 
invaluable information about objects found in the ruin. 

One of the strongest objectors was an old fellow by the name of Gaielito. 
He was so agitated over the desecration of the ruin that he came into camp 
to talk the matter over. He insisted that if the bones of his ancestors were 
disturbed, the gods would be angry, and it would never rain again. Even 
after a long conference with Mr. Hodge, who told him the gods would 
undoubtedly be pleased, when they heard of the honor done the ancient 


(Continued on page 39) 


miles southwest of the, 


Spanish Conquest, we 


| THE STONE MOUNTAIN MEMORIAL AS IT WILL LOOK WHEN COMPLETED 


This remarkable photograph of Stone Mountain, Georgia, where the Confederate Memorial is being carved, looks as if it were a picture of the fin- 
ished work. As a matter of fact it is a composite of a photograph of the mountainside and a photograph of the projection of a clay model of the 
figures thrown through a stereopticon. Strange as it may seem, this method of casting a lantern image upon the great rock has proved the only 
feasible way of laying out the work. At night, from a station seven hundred feet from the base of the mountain, by means of a powerful light 
and lens this image—the exact size of the completed work—is thrown upon the hidden bulk of the cliff. Workmen, suspended in iron cradles, then 
paint upon the rock the outlines of the shadows as cast. These paintings serve as a guide for the actual work of cutting, which is done from 
similar cradles by daylight. Stone Mountain is a single dome of solid, almost perfect granite, more than five thousand feet in length, seven miles 
in circumference, and nearly nine hundred feet from base to crown. The actual monument will occupy a space two hundred feet in height and 
fifteen hundred feet in length. 


~COMMEMORATIN G A GREAT LOST CAUSE 


A Monument to the Confederate Union and Its Leaders—A Mountain Serving for a Sculptor’s 
Block—Fifteen Hundred Feet of Sculpture—How the Workers Are Enabled to 
Perform Their Gigantic Task 


By RicHarp PECKHAM 


EARLY sixty years after the cessation of hostilities in one 
of the greatest and most relentless civil wars in the history 
of the world, the losing side, having lost its cause but 
not its identity, has begun construction of a memorial to those 
leaders who fought and planned to establish in the New World 
their dream of a new nation. Hostility and rancor have been 
largely forgotten. Changing circumstances have made the new 
order which followed upon the victory of the Northern States seem 
less bitter to the South than it must have seemed in 1865 when the 
Southern people laid down their arms. The South has been neither 
beggared nor humiliated by the passage of the sixty years which 
have cemented the union of the United States of America, but it 
has not forgotten, with any change of heart, the heroes who strug- 
gled for their ideal. 
Now, upon the face of one of the largest single masses of ex- 


posed granite in the length and breadth of these States, is being 
carved the South’s tribute to those heroes in the form of the 
greatest monument the world has ever known. It was originally 
planned, at the suggestion of a journalist, sponsored by the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, to have Gutzon Borglum, the well-known 
sculptor, carve upon the face of Stone Mountain, near Atlanta, 
Georgia, the head of General Robert E. Lee, Commander in Chief 
of the Confederate Armies. Mr. Borglum did not take kindly to 
the idea. He believed that the head of one man, even if carved 
on an enormous scale, upon the face of this great mountain, would 
look like little more than a postage stamp. “Put an entire army 
on the mountain,” said Mr. Borglum, “Let it represent an ideai 
and a cause, a tribute to the whole South, rather to one of its 
leaders.” His conception covered a procession of the troops of 
the Confederacy passing in review before the leaders of “the lost 
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in all, each having a’ worki} 
scope of two hundred feet. Ea 
pantograph consistsofa largetur} 
table mounted on rails from t} 
under side of which is suspendi 
a steel boom one hundred at} 
ten feet in length, at the end 
which is attached the actual trai 
ing arm of the pantograph. Eac| 
pantograph will be manipulate| 
by electricity from the workin} 
platform attached to it, on whie} 
wilt be mounted a battery ¢ 
twelve pneumatic drills. 
Some idea of the magnitude o| 
the work being done at Ston| 
Mountain may be gained from } 
statement of the fact that thi 
mountain, which is seven miles 1 
circumference at the base, is ove] 
five thousand feet in length an 
nearly nine hundred feet highe 
than the plain at its base. Thi 
figures are being carved in a strit} 
Satie hundred Hee below the suim) 
mit, a strip two hundred feet ir} 
height and eighteen hundred} 
feet in length. The central group 
of the memorial will contain} 
figures of Jefferson Davis, Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States,| 
General Robert E. Lee, and other; 
notable actors in the great drama} 


THE SILVER RIBBONS OF STONE MOUNTAIN of sixty years ago. The figure of 
General Lee alone will be one} 
Stone Mountain during a rainstorm presents an unusual and perhaps unique picture. From the lofty hundred and forty feet in height} 


crown to the gullies at the base great ribbons of silver water tall in writhing streams. Made thus into 


: : Jot ESAs Ny A BEG oe from the bottom of his horse’s 
a veiled marvel of smooth stone the mountain, visible for miles around, is a beautiful and inspiring 


sight. On the left of this picture, halfway between the tops of the trees and the crest of the moun- hoofs to the top of his hat. It) 
tain, may be seen a number of the white marks which serve the stone-cutters engaged upon the me- is said that a man standing on the’ 
morial as guide lines. General’s shoulder will need a- 


step-ladder to reach his ear. 


cause.” Gigantic figures, they should come from the right, over 
the crest of the mountain, winding down over its face and dis- 
appear into the trees on its lower left. 

This idea, greatly conceived, at first seemed impracticable, but 
many Southerners came forward with funds and a popular sub- 
scription was opened, and a sufficient amount was realized to war- 
rant the inception of the herculean task. It is estimated that the 
work will cost all of ten million dollars and require a full seven 
years for completion. 

The memorial, as now planned, calls for a memorial hall to be 
carved out of the solid granite below the monumental figures of 
the Southern leaders. This hall will be one hundred and sixty feet 
wide, sixty feet deep and forty feet in height. The ceiling, floor 
and side walls will be of solid, living granite and the front will be 
closed in by a solid granite wall pierced by thirteen windows, 
representing the thirteen states of the Confederacy. In the center 
will be a magnificent entrance reached by a flight of solid granite 
steps leading up nearly one hundred feet from the plain below. 

The construction of the great line of figures which are to adorn 
the face of the mountain was begun some time ago. The problems 
of engineering involved in so stupendous a task as the carving of 
these figures have been brilliantly met. The sculptor has made a 
clay model of the entire frieze on a relatively small scale. This 
has been divided into carefully proportioned sections which have 
been photographed separately. Of each section a lantern slide has 
been made. By means of a powerful stereopticon projecting ap- 
paratus, situated some seven hundred feet from the base of the 
mountain, each slide is thrown in image upon the cliff (at night 
of course) in the exact spot which the finished work represented 
by that section is to occupy. In the darkness, in iron cradles sus- 
pended by cables from precarious staging on the face of the tower- 
ing cliff, workmen. paint the shadows on ‘the stone as they see them, 
thus leaving marks for the stone-cutters and sculptors to follow in 
their daylight work with pneumatic drills. This system is only 
for the rough outlines, however. The delicate details of under- 


cutting and spacing are to be managed by means of an arrangement SCULPTURE ON A GRAND SCALE 
of pa antographs, or arms which mark out distances on a great Th 4 ; : sates 
scale in proportion to homologous small distances on the measured © Tough cutting of the figures in the Comfederate: Menon tii: 


to be done by workmen as shown here. The sculptor, Gutzon 


model. These pantographs are to be enormous instruments, five Borglum himself, will attend to the finishing touches. 


ui late yet beautiful. 
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SOUTHWARD IN THE HALF LIGHT OF ARCTIC WINTER 


tne sun appears above the horizon in January on the North Coast of Alaska and it is then that the dweller in that marvelous region gets the 
wanderlust and travels wherever there is to travel. 


eA TRAVELER ON OUR FROZEN FRONTIER 


From Wainwright, Alaska, to Cape Prince of Wales by Dog-Team—Winter on the Arctic Coast— 
Dangerous Cliffs and Fierce Winds—Life in an Eskimo Igloo—Civilization and a Bath 


By Aurrep M. Battery 


(Photographs by the Author reproduced by courtesy of the Colorado Musewm of 
Natural History) 


UR last frontier is a land of snow and ice, towering pressure 
ridges and barren cliffs, an inhospitable country in winter, 
and withal, a land of romance and mystery, a country deso- 

Fortunate indeed is the naturalist who secures 

annuk,” the white bear of the frozen seas, and the caribou of 
the barren lands far back from the coast—or bags the rare eider 


_ ducks as they mass over the open leads of the Arctic Ocean. 


We desired a complete collection of the animal life of that little- 


_ known coast and so chose the village of Wainwright, within one 


hundred miles of northernmost Alaska, as a suitable place for the 
year’s work. It was decided, however, that in the late winter I 
should take a dog team and eskimo driver, and drop down the 


coast to Cape Prince of Wales, on Bering Strait, a distance of 


over six hundred and fifty miles from Wainwright, to hunt walrus 
as they drifted northward with the pack—while my companion 
remained at our winter base to make a full collection of the spring 
birds and mammals. 

The dark days of winter drag slowly, for the sun is below the 
horizon during more than two months, and I was anxious for the 
time of my departure for Cape Wales. We made a sled trip to 
Barrow, the northernmost village in North America, in January 
with Jim Allen, the white trader at Wainwright, who had proved 
a friend during our whole stay. It was an enjoyable visit and we 
appreciated the hospitality of the people in that remote little city. 
On our return, Allen offered me the use of his dogs for the first 
part of the.trip to Wales, and recommended a native named 
Upiksom as guide. 

The sun reached the horizon late in January, and as the days 
passed, gradually worked higher in the sky, with the resulting 
longer days of travel. I decided on a start late in the winter, and 


finally, after days of planning, we left Wainwright on March 12th. 

The wind was bitter cold and I froze one cheek before we had 
gone five miles, but our deerskin clothing gave us ample protection, 
except for the face. The monotony of the scenery of the first 
day never varied; the flat tundra, extending to an indefinite pearl- 
colored horizon, was made more indistinct by the veil of drifting 
snow which looked like steam rising from the wind-whipped snow- 
fields. Such travel is wearisome; the continual winds pound one 
in the face and the drifting snow obscures all from sight beyond 
a few hundred feet; the country is slightly rolling, with no high 
hills to vary the scenery, and no wild life is to be seen. 

We had our lunch in an igloo inhabited by an old eskimo couple, 
sharing a’ pot of tea with our hosts. All afternoon we headed 
southward, skirting the beach and lagoons, the only change from 
the wind-blown flats 
being several snow- 
houses which a na- 
tive had built as bear 
traps. In these were 
set-guns with seal 
meat as bait. 

It blew so hard in , 
the evening we 
feared a storm, but 
fortune was with us, 
and as the clouded 
sun dropped below 
the horizon we saw 
the moon rise far out 
on the 


5S The eskimo’s gold mine, the arctic 
ice-bound fox. 
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ocean, three-quarters full—the wind veered slightly so we did not 
have it dead ahead, and the trail improved. We overtook two 
weary eskimos plodding along beside their sled, and passed them, 
but their dejected dogs found new life as we took the lead, and 
they followed us closely. It was a wonderful evening which would 
have been enjoyable had we not been so tired—the round moon 
threw orange high lights upon every ridge of snow, the blue shad- 
ows blurring into blackness, while trailing us was the other sled, 
massed black in the broad streak of reflected moonlight. We were 
tired when we arrived at Icy Cape, for we made sixty miles in 
ten and one-half hours, having started with a head wind, and a 
temperature of twenty-five below, and ending with the thermometer 
at forty below. 

It was too cold to travel next day, but on March 14th we left 
Icy Cape before the sun had risen. The moon, nearly full, glowed 
in the western sky, throwing soft shadows across the blue 
tundra; the dogs were eager to be off and we made good time as 
we headed down the beach. It was a wonderful day, only fifteen 
degrees below zero, and we were soon wet with perspiration from 
our exertions. The trail between Icy Cape and Point Lay borders 
the ocean the entire distance and as the country is similar to that 


ROUNDING CAPE LISBURNE 


The coastal traveler in the arctic must follow the shore line and when the shore line rounds such 
promontories as Cape Lisburne he must run the risk of being swept out to sea with his dogs by a 
changing wind that might separate the ice from the precipice. 


on the other side of the Cape—extensive lagoons with the narrow 
sand spit barrier—the scenery was not inspiring. Traveling stead- 
ily we reached an eskimo hunting igloo in two hours. The old 
native woman had seen us several miles down the trail and had 
hot water for tea. The hospitality of these people is unequaled, 
and although numerous untanned skins, and thawing hunks of seal 


and walrus meat of various ages are not conducive to an appetite, © 


still, one appreciates the intent. 


About one o’clock it began to snow lightly from the south, with 
the sun blurring through the dark clouds, giving a moonlight effect ; 
there was not a breath of air stirring, and the trail was soon 
obscured by the mantle of newly fallen snow. We plodded along, 
the only break in the monotony being when we overhauled an 
eskimo with his team of nine dogs, and the exhilarating dog fight 
which took place when we tried to pass. I had my old Airedale 
in subjection at all times, except when a fight was in progress, and 
then a whip and strong language was not sufficient to keep him 
neutral. There was more action in a few minutes, with twenty- 
two tangled, fighting dogs and yelling eskimos, than I had seen on 
the whole trip, so the blood spilled was not in vain. 


“ TRAVEE 


Darkness set in before we made out the igloos at Point Lay, — 


upon a mound on the tundra, but we were soon unloading our sled 
before the home of To-wenga and his wife Sim-arun, where we 
spent the night. 


In the morning Sim-arun had the fire started while we were 
still in our bags, as we had planned a late start, owing to the short-~ 
ness of our run. We finally got off about eleven and headed for — 
the beach across the drifted waste; the sun was obscured but an _ 
intense light was reflected from the snow, making dark glasses a | 


necessity. As before, we followed down the spit forming the 
great lagoons, now hitting soft spots where the going was heavy 
indeed, and again getting a fairly good trail. We loafed along, 
stopping now and then to climb some’ of the observation posts 


which the natives had erected. Soon a dim spot was made out on © 
the far horizon, which Upiksom said was our destination, but the ~ 
next hour’s traveling failed to bring us appreciably closer. A’ 


dog team was seen headed for us, and it proved to be “Tommy,” 
whose home we were approaching. We had the usual dog fight, 
and then mushed on to the igloo. The natives—Tommy’s wife 


with a child on her back, and his father and mother were awaiting — 
This little © 
igloo was more cleanly than the ~ 


us, saying they had seen our team for three hours. 


last, and better ventilated, with a 
skylight of glass over which a 
chunk of ice had been placed to 


Water was heated for tea, and 
while Upiksom joined his friends 


a reindeer steak for myself. 


We made another late start the 
following day. As we descended 


distant foothills as a blurred mass 


the haze, the first highlands to be 
seen as one drops down the coast 
from northernmost Alaska. As 
with the previous day, the sky 


glare was intense. Brownie, one 
of the young dogs, grew tired in 


we put my Aijredale in the 
harness, his first appearance as a 
sled dog. He was quite disturbed 
at first and inclined to buck jump, 


down and pulled as well as an 
old-timer, although inclined to 
pull wide, like a sled deer. 
we neared the house of Annokok, 
the trail improved, and when the 
igloo was finally sighted, with its 


and oomiak frames, we tore along 
at a gallop, old Jerry barking in 
his excitement. 

Annokok had had good success with his traps, having taken 
several red fox as well as the usual Arctic fox and a silver gray. 
He had killed a large polar bear, which had made its presence 
known by sticking his nose through the gut window of the igloo. 
Bears are often taken close to the Eskimo homes, where they are- 
attracted by the meat upon the caches. 

We were up at three A. M. and killed time getting breakfast, 
but were on the trail as the sun reddened the east. Annokok 
accompanied us, as he desired to pick up his traps. 


Cape Beaufort (A-mok-tu-suk), the highland which we saw the 


day before, now loomed just ahead, while off to our right the sea- 
ice was piled high in many places. Great pressure ridges had been 
formed along the beach except where the: storm had cleared the 
ice, and stranded bergs testified to the fury of the Arctic gale. 
We had a difficult trail to Cape Beaufort, where Annokok turned 
back, but it was not a circumstance to that which we had after 
reaching the point, where we found the wall too precipitous to 
climb, and the sea a chaotic jumble of ridges and crush-ice through 
which we laboriously made our way. 


prevent the glass from frosting. | 


in a meal of boiled seal, | cooked ~ 


the bank from the igloos to the 
lagoon, we could make out the 


going back and forth over the / 
tow line, but he finally settled — 


motley collection of dogs, caches” 
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of blue ridges showing through — | 


was partially overcast, but the — 


the middle of the afternoon, so — 
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had before crawling from the 


| rolling hills, and as we topped the 
| ridge to drop to the three little 
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AN ESKIMO VILLAGE 
NEAR CAPE LISBURNE 


The. eskimos gather  to- 
gether a few huts at scat- 
tered places along the coast 
where they remain through- 
out the winter hunting foxes 
and polar bear. These tiny 
spots of habitation are the 
only signs of life in the many 
hundreds of miles along the 
coast. 


We found the Pitmegia River 
to be in a wide valley between 


igloos nestling at the base, the 
sun glowed red through the 
masses of wind clouds over Cape 
Lisburne, the latter showing 
blue and indistinct. We picked 
out the cleanest of the shelters, 
attended to our dogs and soon 
had our supper underway.  Sit- 
ting in a cold eskimo hut and try- 
ing to make a gasoline stove work 
is just one of the joys of Arctic 
travel. We were both too tired 
to eat, so turned in immediately, 
but awakened at three-thirty, and 
Upiksom made coffee which we 


warmth of our bags. 

It was cold as we harnessed the dogs in the dim light of the 
early morning, and we were glad to jog along beside the sled to 
get our blood circulating. We had a fair trail along the beach 
‘until it gave out at a “blow-hole,”’ and then we had as strenuous 
a time as I ever had on the trail. The great crush of ice had 


piled in confusion, and we climbed and jumped, the sled pounding 


from one cake of ice to another until I feared it would be broken. 
Often as we crossed ridges we both pushed on the sled until the 
summit was reached, and then we unharnessed the dogs to keep 
them from under the runners as we lowered the sled down the 
opposite side. We worked across the ice-fields for several hours 
until we came to the “Thetis” coal ledges, where we tried traveling 


over the hills for a change. We found the tundra nearly bare of 


snow, for such violent winds blow in that section that few flakes 
have a chance to settle. When an igloo was reached, we had hot 
soup from our thermos bottle, and then cut inland, following along 
a little valley, and crossing several hills, but as Upiksom did not 
know the trail, we decided discretion to be the better part of valor, 
and followed down another valley to the coast. There the same 
old grind began all over again, but by keeping close under the 
precipitous walls, their faces packed with driven snow which 
formed drifts rising sheer at right angles to the frozen Arctic, we 
made good time. We mushed on for hours, until we came in sight 
of two little igloos at the end of a lake—the dogs quickened their 
pace, and we were soon alongside and unloading our sled. The 
two igloos are known as I-ogotuk by the natives. This place did 


- not differ from the others, the eskimos were the same kind-hearted 


people who gave freely of their best. Jerry, however, met with 
unusual treatment, for when he started to follow me, a female 


husky, which had puppies in the tunnel leading into the igloo, 


rushed at him, and caused the hardened old Airedale, that never 
turned down a fight, to beat a hasty retreat. Such are the per- 
suasive powers of women! 

We were up at four and getting breakfast, the natives rising 
early to take advantage of the unparalleled opportunity to eat 


hard bread and butter. Our team was beginning to be trail weary, 


- 


> 
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and Jerry was harnessed instead of little Brownie, who preferred 
to lie down and be pulled by the neck, rather than keep up with 
his mates. It was a warm, foggy morning, so we could see but a 
short distance ; the bases of the hills showed faintly, but no idea of 
the height could be gained. After little more than an hour’s travel 
we came to Wevok, the village of hardy hunter-folk, which proved 
but a collection of typical native igloos gathered together at the 
base of a high mountain, as though to share in each other’s misery. 
Belts of fog hung in the different valleys, but as the sun climbed 
higher, we had the promise of a fine day, just such a one as is 
needed when traveling around Cape Lisburne, reputed to be the 
most dangerous for travelers in Alaska. 


CAPE THOMPSON, ALASKA 


Cape Thompson is a sheer mass of rock from which fragments 


- are constantly being hurled down in the path of the traveler. Many 


of these fragments are full of fossils. 


TYPES OF ESKIMO MEN 


The eskimo, although some years ago disease and starvation seemed in a fair way to wipe him from the face of the earth, is now regaining a foot- 
hold in his own land, chiefly due to the wise policy of the United States Bureau of Education in teaching the native what will be useful to him 
rather than what a civilized mind should know. 


We were soon on our way from Wevok, hugging close to the 
rugged walls. At the extreme point we met some eskimos who 
had been hunting polar bears in the broken sea ice. Bands of 
fog continually settled, obscuring the towering walls, and great 
chains of ridges, where the ice had been piled to a height of 
twenty to fifty feet, extended along the Cape. The natives had 
told us the trail was ah regah, and it may have been so for a lightly 


MIDWINTER MOONLIGHT AT WAINWRIGHT, ALASKA 


On the left of this picture will be seen one of the caches, or platforms, on which food is kept to save it 
from dogs and foxes and prowling bears. 


loaded sled, but for us it proved difficult. It is not necessary to 
go into detail of the day’s trip, but our experience with ice work 

was varied—from chopping trails across pressure ridges to crack- 
ing through “rubber” ice of newly frozen leads. We nearly lost 
our sled and team, only Upiksom’s vigilance saving both of us 
from a plunge into deep water. 

The Cape proved just a series of precipitous walls, with occa- 
sional valleys showing rounded 
hills in the distance, while the sea 
was cut into an intricate network 
of high, crushed cakes. It was 
hard and trying work on man and 


given up all hope of reaching Point 
Hope that night. 
and three gave out, simply drop-_ 
ping in the harness, where they 

were dragged by their necks with- 
out attempting to regain their feet. 
We had to use the whip; although 
we did not expect such tired ani- 
mals to work, they had to walk, 
for we had no food with which to 
feed them should we camp in a 
snow house. Every time we halted 
to look for a trail through the 
jumbled ice, the dogs dropped in 
their traces. We mushed on until 
darkness overtook us near the rein- 
deer camp of Ah-ka-loo-lik, where 
we decided to stop for the night, 
but found to our dismay that seven 
sleds of eskimos had preceded us, 
and that at least thirty people ex- 
pected to sleep in the two little 
snow-covered huts. When we 
were assured that Joe Tuclkfield, 


the sandspit, twelve miles from 
Point Hope, we forced the weary 
dogs down the hill and out on the 
ice. The sky was clear and the 


dogs, and toward sundown we had 


The dogs | lagged | 


x 


an old whaler, was at his home on_ 


: 


_ two sleds. 


huskies in song, was heard di- 


- of her face. 
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‘tars gleamed coldly, while the 
‘orth star was almost overhead, 
‘nd a great flaming are of an 
lurora, running from east to 
vest, cut off the northern sky. 
it was a weird night, the dogs 
Showed as mere black masses 
without line or detail, the crunch 
of the runners and jerry’s occa- 
sional anxious bark being the 
_jonly sound to break the stillness. 
Thirst had bothered me all day, 
jand the quantities of snow which 
‘I ate did not seem to help much. 
_|After a time we struck the sand- 
spit, and then were at a loss in 
which direction to go, for we 
‘could discern no sign of a trail 
in the black void. "We listened, 
but no cry of a dog was heard. 
/Then our old leader solved the 
“problem by striking off on his 
own initiative, and we saw that 
‘he was following the tracks of 
For half an hour we 
_ kept on the trail, and both Upik- 
- som and I could scarcely drag one 
| foot after the other. We began 
to discuss the advisability of 


—— 


crawling into our bags and sleep- 


ing where we were, when the 
“Call of the North,” a band of 


rectly ahead, and we knew that 

we had arrived at Tuckfield’s at 

last—after sixteen long, hard hours on the trail. We covered 
 fifty- five miles that day, by chart, over the hardest kind of a trail 
imaginable, which speaks well for my team. 

We borrowed two dogs from Tuckfield to replace the two young 
dogs in our team. A strong southwest wind was blowing as we 
harnessed them, and as we left, Joe pointed toward Lisburne 
‘and said, “It is lucky you came last night. You could not stand, 
up there now.” When I thought of those thirty people huddled 
in the two little igloos and our own dogs without food, I was 
glad indeed we had mushed on, in spite of our weariness. 

There is an Episcopal Mission at Point Hope, but the mission- 
ary and his wife had left four weeks before to go “outside,” 
overland, a long, hard trip. The school was in charge of an eskimo 
boy, Tony Joule, who had attended school in Massachusetts for 
three years. We stayed in the school building and had ample time 
to become acquainted and to visit his school. 

Tiagara, as the native village is called, was one of the famous 
whaling points in the old days, and many white men lived there, 
carrying on their precarious, and sometimes profitable business. 
Many Portuguese, negroes and other people were congregated some- 
what apart from the Eskimo settlement, and because ‘of the dif- 
ferent jargons, the place where the whalers lived became known as 
~ Jabbertown. 

We were off early on March 22d for our trip past Cape Thomp- 

son, which I considered one of the worst places to round. The 
wind had dropped and the sun shone clearly, so it was a perfect 

day for our trip. We kept an even pace all morning, stopping 
when within one mile of the Cape at a large igloo which was com- 
pletely buried in the snow. We had tea while Upiksom told the 
news from the North country. The old lady of the house was 
particularly noticeable because she had a large hole in the middle 
Upiksom told me her husband, in a playful mood 
probably, had thrown his harpoon or an old broken plate at her 
with far from decorative results. 

We mushed on as soon as our dogs were a little rested and left 
the beach for the rough ice which was forced against the walls of 
Cape Thompson. These great cliffs drop sheer into deep water, 
so when off-shore winds blow the traveler takes chances of being 
blown to sea with the ice. There was a continual rattle of small 
rocks down the face of the rock, and many of the fragments were 
filled with fossils. Ice was frozen to the cliffs for a height of 


~ many feet, showing the strength of the storms which rage along 


that part of the coast. As dusk approached we reached the end of 
the Cape,_and then, in the semi-darkness of the late evening, we 
pushed on to Ah-ka-taruk, a reindeer camp of three huts. 


AN ARCTIC HOUSEWIFE 


This eskimo woman is tending her seal oil lamp, which is at once heating plant, cookstove, and illumi- 
g gp 


nation for her husband’s igloo. 


In the morning I attended a sick eskimo who had been bed- 
ridden for a year, and then we started down the beach, enjoying 
a wonderful trail and a fine, cool day. The sun threw a broad 
reflection upon the glistening snow, making a beautiful effect as 
the dogs, sleds and native drivers were massed black against it. 
There is a chain of hills immediately below Ah-ka-taruk, and then 
across a wide valley stands a lone mountain, a snow-covered cone 
acting as sentinel, which is known as Tod-la-verik. When within 
a couple miles of Kivalina we learned from an Eskimo that Mr. 
McGuire, of the Bureau of Education, was at the village and 
intended starting for Barrow in the morning, so we pushed on, and 
arrived at the settlement at sundown. It was a treat to meet 
McGuire again, and we enjoyed a fine evening together, after the 
formalities of satisfying an exacting appetite were over. The 
District Superintendents of the Bureau of Education in Alaska 
have to combat many difficulties, but that their work is well worth 
while is proven by the advancement shown by the natives. The 
Bureau controls the reindeer herds, which have increased rapidly 
in the past ten years, and at the present rate it will not be long 
before the Eskimos are able to live upon their herds. 

McGuire started inland the next day on his hard overland 
journey, and I bade Upiksom goodbye. It was with real regret I 
left that fine fellow, for he had been a companion as well as 
guide. He had 
secured an Es- 
kimo named EI- 
e-apuk to take 
me to Kotzebue, 
and while Mc- 
Guire pushed 
across the lagoon 
toward the Kiva- 
lina fiver, we 
followed down 
the coast with 
fourteen miser- 
able dogs in our 
team, and made 
camp that night 
in a _ deserted 
igloo. 

We were up 
early and _ had 


(Continued on 
page 40) 


The lonely grave of an eskimo hunter, 
surrounded by trophies of his prowess. 
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1A SIDE-SHOW AT THE 


. LEVANTINE .CERCUS 


__ A Bacteriologist Among the Bacteria of European Turkey—Unfriendly Enemies 
and Infidels—Doped Cigarettes and Almost Poisoned Coffee— 


A Clean-Up in Armenians 


By Franx W. Peers 


| 
| (Illustrated with drawings by the Author) 


the call to prayer was being echoed back and forth from one 
minaret to another: Allahu akbar—ashhadu an 1a ilaiha 
» ila-llah, ashadu anna Muhammedarrasilullah—hayya ’alas-sala— 
(Alla is great—I testify that there is no God but Alla, and 
Mohammed is the prophet of Alla—come to prayer.)—The high 
quavering falsetto voices sounded near and then far, and I was 
curiously reminded of spring on the western prairies with the 
meadowlarks calling across the fields. I recaptured, too, the mood 
of childhood revery, with its dreams of colorful adventure. Was 
I actually in the Orient, I wondered? Or was all this a recurrence 
of old fancies and desires? 

No! My adventure was not a dream! I had secured a bona 
fide position in the heart of Turkey as a bacteriologist. To prove 
all this I went to my window and looked out. Across flat white 
| housetops, where little ledges had caught geometric patterns of 

‘blue shadow, I let my eyes wander ; here and there a slender carved 

minaret arose like a flower, and then the city broke off abruptly 
and became a bristling desolation of tombstones. Aintab is some- 
times called “the city of a million graves”; the entire city is sur- 
rounded by them, forming a sort of protective epidermis for the 
life still held within. Most of the head-stones are simple, straight 
| shafts from three to six feet in height, though some terminate in 
‘the form of a turban, indicating that the deceased once made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Beyond these grave-yards I saw the hills 
undulating to the horizon; bare except for delicate virginal veils 
of green, and a silvery winding road—the old camel trail from 
Aleppo, eighty miles away. 

Prospects were rather bright for an interesting day. For some 
time the French, who were then in military occupation of that 
section of the country, had been “hard put” by little annoyances 
from the Turks, and as it was policy not to stir up a hornet’s 
nest without a proper equipment for defense, the French had to 
dominate with threats and then pray for reenforcements to carry 
them out. 

The Turks wished open warfare with the French, whose authority 
they resented—but that wasn’t exactly politic. An effective solu- 
tion was: more war against the Armenians and other subject 

_races who needed to be put in their proper station, the Turks 


| i AWOKE early one spring, morning just at sunrise when 


Wood is scarce in the region about northern Syria and many 
houses are built without its aid, the results resembling bee-hives 
more than human habitations. 


knowing that 
the foreign 
element would 
side with the 
oppressed and 
thus become an 
open enemy. 

As this tur- 
bulent situation 
passed before 
my mind like a 
dust storm be- 
yond a closed 
window, I re- 
membered that 
on the preced- 
ing day the Ar- 
menian who 
furnished meat 
to the French 
had disap- 
peared. He was 
nowhere to be 
found. Such mysterious happenings were terrifying to all the 
Armenians, for not a person whom I knew of that unhappy race 
had escaped seeing some of the awful atrocities, practiced on 
friends and relatives—starvation, torture of every description, 
fearful butchery before their very eyes! And so, when one of 
their number disappeared, it was the alarm for fear—uncontrol- 
lable and frantic. They rushed from their shops in the Turkish 
district, leaving practically all their merchandise at the mercy of 
the Turks; some, whose houses were situated in that section, 
packed a few of their portable valuables and moved to friends in 
the Christian district. 

I went out into the marvelous spring sunshine that was full 
of the exhilaration of the morning, and seeing old Moses, who 
was the gate keeper of the hospital compound, I greeted him. He 
sat in his little house cooking something over a low brazier, and 
as the gate had not as yet been opened, he came and began the 
elaborate process of unscrewing the safety bolts on the huge iron 
lock. This lock was almost half as large as the wicket-door that 
it fastened. The big reenforced double door was hardly ever 
opened, and I was glad of it, for I always experienced a romantic 
sensation when passing through one of these little openings—the 
proverbial “eye of the needle.” 

Across the narrow public roadway that separated our two com- 
pounds, I found Taurus and Zahri in their little gate lodge. They 
were as excited as I felt, and there was an apprehensive note in 
their “good morning, Mister Peers.” 

“Good morning! Have they found the Armenian meat man 
yet?” I asked. 

“No!” Zahri answered. “I don’t think anybody. will ever 
see him again.” He was right: the meat man was never heard 
of again. 

When I reached the dining room, I found Mr. Boyd. He was 
sitting on the windowledge in the sunlight, reading a newspaper 
with so much avidity that I thought it must be a new one—or 
at least not more than a month old. But no! I recognized at 
a glance the same old stupid headlines that I had been trying to 
find interesting for the last month. 

Boyd wasn’t so interested in the paper as he appeared. “Doggone 
these damned Turks, anyway,’ he said in his southern accent, 
“T’ll be blamed if they haven’t got me buncoed.” 

“Why, anything new?” I asked. 

“You know I was up at that meetin’ with ’em yesterday, tryin’ 
to get some gendarmes to guard that bunch of supplies we need 


One donkey can and does sometimes carry 
the entire contents of an Armenian’s house. 
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and lasting. However, I reflected that a personal quarrel requires | 
active choler on both sides and that, so far as I was concerned— 
if I didn’t pick one I was reasonably safe. 

After two hours of routine laboratory work I sought out 
Dikron Effendi, an intelligent Armenian who spoke good English, 
and told him that 1 needed his services as interpreter. I had 
decided to undertake a task, the accomplishment of which would — 
be little less than a miracle. For several weeks chetahs (outlaws | | 
and bandits) had been plundering the small outlying towns and — 
villages, and the poor refugees, mostly Christians, had escaped with 
the little they could carry and had taken refuge in Aintab. They 
were congregated under whatever shelter they could find. About 

a thousand of them were huddled in a Gregorian church and its 
; accessory buildings, living in the most indescribable squalor. They 
et : : and their belongings had heconie infested with “cooties,” and as it 
: 4 is through this pest that typhus is carried and spread, I saw the 
necessity of taking every precaution to prevent an epidemic. 

I got Dikron and started down to the church to look over the 
ground. As we reached a sharp curve in the street where the 
cobbles were laid in rough steps, I heard the jingle of donkey 
bells just around the corner. They were vigorous and accom- 
panied with the rapid sound of kop-kops on the stones. (Kop-kops | 
are wooden sandals worn by most of the natives and are named || 
from the sound they make.) pi 

Dikron and I squeezed up into_a doorway, for the street was! 
scarcely five feet wide and we-had both learned from experience | 
that the width of a donkey cannot be gaged by ordinary standards ; 
and it was well we had taken our precaution. There first appeared — 
a little nose and then two long ears, bobbing up and down, and 
then a load that would have staggered an ox. A sort of wooden 
framework on either side of the beast formed a foundation. | 
had hardly time to discover what was in the load more than a 
conglomerate lot of household goods from rugs to copper kettles. 
Then the donkey disappeared again, together with the man who 
accompanied it. 

“T know who he is,’”’ Dikron said. “His house is in the Turkish _ 
district, and he’s moving to some of his relatives in the Christian 
quarter.” 

“Tf he leaves his house the Turks will take it, won’t they?” 
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When a donkey with his load passes down this Aintab street the 
pedestrians have to squeeze themselves into the doorways to keep 
from being run over. 


from Aleppo, and what do you think—some old boy gave me a 
cigarette that was doped.” 

“Doped! Why, what happened ?” 

“Well, I took a few puffs and then got so blamed dizzy I 
thought I’d fall off my chair. I threw the damned thing away when 
nobody was lookin’, but I had a bustin’ headache all the rest 
of the day.” 

I was about to question him further when Saranoosh came in 
with the coffee and eggs, and the subject was dropped. 

After breakfast I went to my laboratory, which was situated 
on the second floor of the hospital building. As I looked out 
on the hospital yard where patients were beginning to gather 
for the clinic, I observed a barefooted old man carrying his sick 
wife on his back. His clothes were made of innumerable various- 
colored patches. The people looked like a beggar group cos- 
tumed by Norman-Bel Geddes for a spectacle ~ performance, in 
New York. They were not all ragged, but there was an inde- 
scribable suitableness in their garments, an individuality which 
is quite impossible with custom-made apparel. The winding of a 
turban, the embroidery of a shawl, the combination of exotic o ae te 
colors—each detail was a personal expression of the wearer and ; y” | ; yy? Fu 
was quite inseparable from the character of the people and the Yi rid i 
scene. 

Two half-grown boys were arguing vehemently with each other, 
and as they grew more heated ‘they became the centre of atten- 
tion. Suddenly I saw one draw a curved knife from his belt 
and jab it frantically at the other~boy, who dodged away and 
evened the odds by producing a similar weapon. 

I rushed out and down the stairs, praying that I might arrive 
in time to prevent a stabbing; but when I got down in the crowd 
one boy had disappeared and: the other was concealing his knife. 

I questioned one of the men, but he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and replied, “Oh, it’s nothing! They were angry, 
but it’s nothing!” Oriental people are excitable, and their excite- Aj ; ; ae é 
ment is completely dispelled when it is over; but this doesn’t intab 3s: called the; cley 082 mil ign Baavce ty iin eae 


; ) 2 surrounded by them, as if they formed a protective skin over the 
prevent the consequences of a few minutes being rather serious little life still beating at its heart. 
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| “Oh yes; they will either live in it or tear all the wood out, 
30 that it will fall down.” 

| “Is wood so scarce as that?” I inquired. 

| “Yes, it is very dear,” replied Dikron. “Some little towns build 
ul their houses without wood. They look very strange. Have you 
‘seen them ?” 

| “Yes,” I said. I had seen several. They look like bee-hivés or 
‘Esquimo huts set out on the desert without any trees around. 
| 
| 


They are built of stone or sun-baked brick. For ventilation and 
light there are holes in the sides, sometimes in patterns. The chil- 
Tren in these villages usually go stark naked, and the people are 
very poor. 

| When we reached the church—a large vaulted structure which, 
ave for its lack of minarets, looked more like a mosque than a 
thurch—we found every available inch of space covered with 
jaumanity and its necessary trappings. Little sheds and out-build- 
gs were occupied by families; and only enough room was left 
the larger buildings for people to get to and from their squatting 
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Old Moses was the gatekeeper of the hospital compound. His 
labors consisted chiefly in the laborious opening and closing of 
the bolts of an enormous iron lock. : 


ground without stepping on each other. Clothes and bedding were 
draped on ropes stretched between columns. Men were sitting 
around smoking narghiles (water-pipes), and women were cook- 
ing various dishes on little charcoal stoves, and babies and children 
crawled over everything. In spite of all the dirt and rags, the 
scene was colorful and picturesque, with costumes of silk, gay 
headdresses, and a wealth of Oriental rugs, and brass and copper 
dishes. a 

Every difficulty imaginable confronted me. There was no 
shelter in the whole city that was available as a temporary refuge, 
and the task had to be accomplished by the fourth dimension so 
far as I could see: the people must be lifted by their own boot 
straps and set down again in the same spot transformed and 
cleansed. 
_ The only adequate steam sterilizer in the city was in possession 
of the Turks, so my first task was to brave them and obtain the 
use of it. 
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So after luncheon I strapped on my revolver, and started off 
with Dikron to find the Turkish doctor who would know about 
the sterilizer. 

When Dikron learned where I was going he stopped dead still, 
his face turned white, and he said: “It is too dangerous, Mr. Peers. 
I’m afraid to go into the Turkish district. They will kill us.” 

“Pooh!” I-said. “They won’t dare touch us.” 

“Maybe you would be safe, but I’m an Armenian; they hate 
our race, and they’d kill me.” 

“No, they won't!” I said. “I’d go alone if I spoke Turkish, 
but I’ve got to have an interpreter. Come along; if anything hap- 
pens, it will happen to both of us.” 

I admired Dikron’s nerve in deciding to go with me, because 
his fear was deep-rooted and very real. For myself, I felt that 
the expedition was more of an adventure than a risk. 

As we went through the city it was very easy to differentiate 
between the Christian and the Moslem quarters. In the former 
an atmosphere of apprehension and excitement obtained—people 
moving their belongings, groups talking together agitatedly, shops 
closed, and business suspended. In the Turkish quarter, however, 
the looms hummed and clicked; donkeys loaded with early spring 
vegetables jingled their bells and clattered along the cobbles ; buyers 
and sellers clothed in gay silks, vermilion shoes, and rich fabrics 
moved about the bazaars, sparkling like jewels in the light that 
sifted down through the straw mats. The only sign of anything 
unusual were the glances that followed us as we passed. Also I 
caught a muttered “gower” once or twice, which means “infidel.” 

In the center of the Turkish section of the city is an open 
square, shaded by several large mulberry trees. Under these trees 
the merchants spread their wares: brasses, embroideries, rugs, 
fruits, vegetables, wheat, and every conceivable commodity. 

We crossed this market place and made our way up a narrow 
winding stair to a small octagonal room, which was the doctor's 
office. The doctor—a big handsome man, with a black curled 
moustache—was dressed in smart European clothes, except for 
his red tarboosh. He greeted us cordially and indicated that we 
should sit opposite him on an upholstered seat which was built 
all the way around the room. 

It is always difficult to talk through an interpreter, and Dikron 
was rather ill at ease; finally, however, I discovered that the doctor 
spoke French, and as I knew enough to convey my meaning | 
began to talk with him directly and found the conversation much 
easier. From then on Dikron served as a sort of reserve reference 
book. 

I was quite overwhelmed with the kindness and generosity I 
received. I was not only offered the free use of the sterilizer, but 
the doctor said he would send along a man who knew how to run 
it, and in addition he would furnish some wood for fuel. 

When I arose to take my leave, having thanked him as well as 
my French superlatives would permit, he requested that 1 remain 
a little longer and have Turkish coffee with him. This was an 
additional honor. It is like breaking bread with a stranger, and 
though time pressed, I consented and sat down again. 

The doctor sent out for some coffee and told his servant to 
see that it was chok gazelle (very good). In a few minutes a 
small boy brought in some tiny coffee cups and a brass pot with a 
long, steaming, beaklike spout. This boy was dressed in a bright 
red coat of goat hair with a design in green, yellow, and blue; an 
orange and blue silk turban was wound about his head and a broad 
striped girdle around his waist. He wore red shoes and no 
stockings. 

The boy poured a cup of coffee and gave it to the doctor, who 
in turn offered it to me. I waited till all were served and then 
tasted it. 

Turkish coffee is very strong and sweet, but most of all very 
hot—so hot that one cannot drink it—it must be sipped. To com- 
pliment one’s host one must demonstrate that the coffee is hot by 
making a very loud “‘s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-i-p !’—the louder the better. 
I was just going to congratulate myself on my good form when I 
became conscious of the taste of the coffee. 

I knew good Turkish coffee, and I had heard the doctor order 
good coffee, but this was as bitter as gall. Suddenly my spine 
began to bristle, and I knew what fear feels like. I held the hot 
coffee in my mouth, not daring to swallow. I didn’t know whether 
the coffee had been poisoned or not, but such a thing would have 
been easily possible. I had told no one where we were going, and 
we were therefore at the mercy of the Turks. Should I spit out 
the coffee and risk insulting my host? That would only make 
matters worse. Both Dikron and the doctor were drinking their 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Seward’s Ice Box,” cost the United States Government 

$7,200,000 plus a written promise to care forever for its 
native inhabitants. The money has repaid itself with manifold 
interest, but the value of the promise has steadily declined out of 
respect, perhaps, for the decreasing numbers of its wards. Such 
is the history of nearly every primitive people whom the eventuali- 
ties of geographical discovery bring into contact with this strange 
white race of ours. 

There in the North where the cord which once bound the eastern 
and western hemispheres together is only lightly severed, a race 
is swiftly dying. While the earth, out of its inner conflicts, flings 
up in the path of ships new islands still smoking with the heat of 
creation, civilization moves on toward its indistinct goal of acquisi- 
tion and a people fall before it and their bones lie bleaching in 
the wind of the Arctic winter. In 1881 John Muir visited St. 
Michael’s and other islands as well as the mainland of Alaska in 
Bering Sea, and found only a few scattered Eskimo alive—the 
bodies of scores of others, still clothed in their furs, lay in piles 
braced by stones to keep them from rolling into the sea. Captain 
Hooper, of the revenue cutter Corwin, said that he counted eight 
empty whisky casks near one house. In some places the passages 
leading into the dwellings were blocked by the heaped bodies of 
those who had tried to drag the dead out upon the rocks and had 
died of starvation with their burdens in their arms. 

That was more than forty years ago and conditions have in the 
main changed greatly for the better. Since 1905 there has been 
a fairly effective curtailment of the use of liquor by natives, with 
the result that what was once the chief power in their progress 
toward extinction has been made negligible. Yet even a civilized 
government cannot prevent a trader from selling his disease to 
the natives who come clustering about him when he lands. As 
recently as 1918 the welcome arrival of the last mail steamers able 
to make their rounds before winter closed the harbors, planted the 
seed of that flourishing epidemic which had already killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women in continental United States. 
Like fire the wave of influenza spread over the coastal settlements 
and crept more slowly inland. In Nome and on the Seward 
Peninsula whole villages of natives were stricken and the entire 
adult population wiped out. Calls for relief began pouring in 
upon the territorial government. The governor did what he could, 
the navy, the public health service, and eventually the Red Cross 
all gave some kind of help. It was not enough. Whole villages 
died in a few days and the half-starved dogs that remained gorged 
themselves on unburied bodies. There was no one to drive them 
away; only a few children stiffening with cold. Physicians hurry- 
ing from place to place were taken ill and died. The governor 
appealed repeatedly to Washington. A bill appropriating $100,000 
for Alaskan relief passed the Senate but failed in the House. 
Finally, the Territorial Legislature, from its scanty funds, appro- 
priated $70,000 for the relief of natives who were wards of the 
Federal Government and should have had federal relief. Although 
Congress has since appropriated millions of dollars for foreign 
relief and although, in the very year in which its human wards 
were dying by thousands, sale of the skins of its animal wards, 
the seals of Pribilof Island, enriched the United States Treasury 
by more than $375,000, the Territory of Alaska was refused reim- 
bursement for its expenditure. 

Something is wrong somewhere. Hoping to find out what that 


1B 1867 the territory of Alaska, then popularly known as 
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something is, the Rambler, several years ago, had a talk wit! 
Viljhalmur Stefansson who probably knows more than any othei 
living man about the natives of northern Alaska, the only tribes 
that still retain in any great degree the customs and methods 0) 
living employed by their unmolested ancestors. Mr. Stefanssor) 
has seen and lived with both the civilized and the uncivilizec 
Eskimo. He knows their language and their temper of mind. Ii 
spite of the fact that recent census returns would seem to indicate 
that the native population has for some time remained stationary 
Mr. Stefansson believes that it has greatly decreased. As a reasor 
for his belief, he states that in the delta of the MacKenzie Rive 
there are indications that as many as 5000 inhabitants lived 
together there no more than one hundred years ago, and today 
among the natives of that region there are less than fifty de 
scendants of those thousands. The mountains and prairies inland 
along the Arctic Coast, which were formerly inhabited by numerous 
bands of Eskimo, have been evacuated by those people in favor 
of the coast, where there is contact with white traders and mission- 
aries. This movement, which has kept up the appearance of popu- 
lation on the coast, cannot continue and a decrease is sure to be 
noticed, although frequent intermarriage with whites seems to i 
the effect of slightly increasing the native birth-rate. Mr. Stet- 
ansson believes that the crisis in Eskimo population has been passec 
and that the figures from now on will show a gradual increase. 
The movement toward contact with white civilization is the result 
of a gradually acquired taste for the apparent luxuries which 
civilized life affords. To the Eskimo white men’s food, when a 
taste for it has been acquired, has a compelling attraction, some- 
what enhanced by the fact that a craving for it is considered 
fashionable. This criterion of fashion may perhaps be traced to 
the long-standing influence of church missionaries who were the 
first to take actual steps toward mitigating the severe effect of 
the white man’s apparently unnecessary contact with the northern 
tribes. When the Federal Government finally became interested 
in its nearly forgotten promise to care for the Alaskan natives, it 
found at least six different ecclesiastical groups already established 
in the Territory. On account of the tremendous difficulties of 
travel and subsistence, the Bureau of Education agreed to work 
largely through the existing missionaries, and in pursuit of this 
agreement permitted an understanding as to the jurisdiction of each 
interested sect. Much that these outposts of the diversity of 
Christian faith have accomplished could not have been done, other 
things being as they were, in any other way. For the cause they 
served, they have all endured hardship and suffering. And yet 
there is widespread evidence, according to Mr. Stefansson and 
others, that their work, however devout and inspired, has often 
been ineffectual and destructive. 


The economy of the Eskimo consisted, before the advent of 
white men, almost entirely in the capture of caribou and seal. 
The caribou provided food and the only fit clothing, and the seal 
provided oil and fat for fuel and soles for their boots. From the 
skins of both animals came material for the all important harness 
for their dogs. Driftwood provided material for their sledges and 
fuel for traveling camp fires. When traders and whalers began 
to visit them and the caribou were no longer frequent along the 
coast west of the Canadian border, the natives began more an 
more to camp at the points where experience had proved that there 
was a likelihood of exchanging skins and sometimes dogs for the 
novelties of diet and diversion which white men always provided. 
These points were the entering wedges of disease and destitution. 
As the condition of the natives grew more serious, missionaries 
began to visit them and to teach them out of the fullness of that 
strange white man’s wisdom, which knows that what has been 
among themselves is‘good and what has not is bad, the dangerous 
doctrines of fixed residence, of air-tight walls and prepared foods. 
The rifles of traders displaced native means of hunting with the 
remarkable result observed by Mr. Stefansson at Point Barrow. 
Near that place the Eskimo have always done a great deal of seal- 
ing. Formerly one man, using a net of knotted raw-hide, would 
take as many as fifty seals in a night. Recently, however, the 
fashion of netting has gone out and the young men sit up with 
rifles by the aid of which they sometimes get one or two animals 
after an expenditure of forty or fifty cartridges worth $2 or $3. 
If these modern hunters should happen to be overtaken by a bad 
season, capable of making it impossible to import any new 
cartridges for a long period, they would be forced to starve or 
else return to that primitive method for the plentiful rewards of 
which they were not willing to appear ridiculously unfashionable. 

Although the invention of commercial substitutes for whalebone 

(Continued on page 36) 
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| “The Comfort Rouwte’’ 


— Autumn in Europe 


HE most delightful season of the year for travel! Cool 
| invigorating days, when sightseeing is an unalloyed joy. | 
Cathedrals, palaces, and other historical landmarks no longer 
thronged with summer visitors. Hotels again in normal state, 


| not crowded, and providing better service at less cost. 


also offer a wider choice of accommodation to the Autumn 
traveller. He is sure of even more superlative service and 


The famous Cabin Liners Ohio, Orca, Orbita and Orduna, 
personal attention. 


Moderate rates. 


Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 
$135 $130 $140 
Write fori l ustrated booklets. 
Packet Co. 


~NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON SEATTLE 
CHICAGO VANCOUVER 
DETROIT TORONTO 
HALIFAX 


“ MINNEAPOLIS 


Luxury Cruise to the 


Mediterranean 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 


A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — 


Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertain- 
ment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 


Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interesting 
Old World lands, 


By the famous “ROTTERDAM” (4th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 4, 1925 


Under the Hortanp-America Line’s own management 


The ‘““ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and management on board. 


Sixty-Six Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople,the HolyLand andEgypt, Italy andthe Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 

Cruise limited to 550 guests 

American Express Co, Agents in charge of Shore Excursions 

Illustrated Folder “'T” on request 


. For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


has Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Minneapolis 
St. Louis Detroit tlanta,Ga. Seattle NewOrleans 
; an Francisco Mexico City Montreal 


bf Or any authorized Steamship Agent 
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our Ships 


to South America 


O you long for azure skies, deep blue 
seas and glorious tropic nights 
under the Southern Cross? Are you 
seeking a unique and delightful travel 
experience? Then send the coupon now 
and learn about the advantages of sail- 
ing on your own ships to South America. 


You can go quickly and economically 
on one of the four white sister ships of 
the Pan America Line. These magnifi- 
cent U.S.Government vessels, especially 
equipped for tropical travel, have all out- 
side rooms. Regular fortnightly sailings 
from New York to Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. Less 
than twelve days to Rio. 


Pan America Line 


Munson Steamship Line 


67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Consult your local agent 


INFORMATION BLANK 
U. S. SHIPPING BOARD 

Infor. Desk. 2177 Washington, D.C. 
Please send the U. S. Government Booklet 
giving travel facts about South America 
and the Pan America Line. 

If 1 go date will be abour____ 

There will be _______"_in my party. 


Name ___ a 


Address 


Town 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE ES 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


OPEC: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationsmp with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe Par 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union 


ROUTE AND ITINERARY SERVICE 
FOR CLUB MEMBERS 


During the months just passed, the peak 
of the travel season, the Service Bureaus 
of the Club have planned many hundred 
trips for members and have furnished in- 
formation and assistance to as many more. 
It is the desire of the directors that all 
members who could in any way benefit by 
it make use of this branch of the Club’s 
activity. If you plan a trip by motor, rail, 
or steamer and are an enrolled member of 
the National Travel Club, write to the Sec- 
retary for advice. If you wish any of the 
numerous booklets and other literature 
issued by the managers of Mediterranean, 
Caribbean, and Round-the-World Cruises 
let us know and we shall be glad to send it 
to you. We have on hand constantly a 
supply of booklets covering practically 
every resort or tourist region in the world. 
When writing to the. Secretary about this 
material be sure to state your requirements 
exactly. 


PIPE SPRING MONUMENT 


Those who have visited the Pipe Spring 
National Monument in the Zion National 
Park District may be interested in the fol- 
lowing note relative to the origin of its 
name : 

Pipe Spring National Monument was 
created May 31, 1923, 

The spring took its name from a feat of 
marksmanship of the famous Mormon 
scout, Jacob Hamblin. Hamblin, sent by 
Brigham Young to visit the Hopi Indians 
in 1858, camped by the spring with his 
party. To settle a heated discussion over 
marksmanship he shot the bottom out of 
his pipe at 20 yards without breaking the 
bowl. 

Pipe Spring flows at the rate of one 
hundred thousand gallons a day. At this 
shady oasis in the plain the camps of many 
pioneers of the southwest were pitched. It 
lies southeast of the Vermilion Cliffs and a 
few miles west of Kanab Canyon, which is 
tributary to the Grand Canyon, thirty miles 
south. 

It is included in the seven-day tour of 
Zion National Park and vicinity, which is 
made from the Union Pacific branch 
terminus at Cedar City, Utah; via auto 
stages of the Utah-Arizona Parks Trans- 
portation Company. 


MOTORISTS AND FOREIGN 
TOURS 
The season for motoring abroad is not 


over. The following note may be of in- 
terest to those members who contemplate 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Direetos; New York Zoological 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Nevin 


motor touring abroad either this season or 
next: 

The British Automobile Association 
states that the summer rush by motorists 
to the Continent, and to Ireland, so greatly 
exceeds that of previous years, that it is 
necessary to give the warning that car space 
on steamers must be booked well in ad- 
vance. To be on the safe side, members 
requiring triptyques, International Passes, 
and reservations of steamer space should 
communicate with the A. A. Touring De- 
partment at least ten days in advance of 
sailing. 


A NOTE ON SOME GREAT 
TRAVELERS 


Uncle Sam’s mail carriers, although the 
city dweller thinks of them as leisurely 
people who have nothing to do but ring 
doorbells, are among the greatest travelers 
in the world and the difficulties and dangers 
to which they are constantly subjected 
would make the usual tourist shudder. 

For several years George and Charley 
Morrison were employed as carriers on 
the Bass Island route. They, too, passed 
through many arduous and trying expe- 
riences, being the victims of many close 
calls from death. Out on the lake in all 
kinds of weather, with ice conditions of 
every description they battled with storm, 
running ice, fog and blinding snow. 

Formerly associated with George Morri- 
son in the mail-carrying service was his 
brother-in-law, Carl Rotert. The two were 
unexpectedly overtaken by an accident 
which resulted in the drowning of Rotert. 
Among the articles carried in the boat 
operated by the two men was a long, un- 
wieldly piece of metal. This in some way 
shifted, capsizing the boat. Morrison 
found himself struggling in the water. 
With great difficulty he succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself, but Rotert was carried 
under the ice. His body was not recovered 
until late the following spring. 

Henry Elfers carried the mail to Kelly’s 
Islands for over forty years. During that 
time he had many hairbreadth escapes and 
adventures galore. 

“When I was a youngster,” said Elfers 
not long ago, “I was out in a boat about 
all the time. Now I don’t care for ordinary 
sailing, but battling with the ice has a fas- 
cination for me. As soon as the ice begins 
to form I feel eager to get out one of the 
ironclads and fight my way across. Each 
is a flat-bottomed skiff. There’s a sail in 
the bow to carry us through the water or 
over the ice when conditions are right. 
There are two iron-shod runners on the 
bottom so the boat may be used as a sled. 
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The sides are sheathed with galvanize 
iron. This is very important because thii 
ice will cut a boat like a knife. 
“From here to Sandusky is ten miles 1 
a direct line and I go there when condi 
tions are good. At other times I go tf 
Marblehead, which is four miles away ané 
the nearest point on the mainland. I hav 
sailed these four miles over smooth ice it 
20 minutes. I have covered the a 
distance in eight hours. That was whet 
the ice was about an inch and a half thick 
and I had to break my way over every foo 
of the four miles. At times the lake ha: 
been covered with icebergs twenty to thirty 
feet high and I have had to travel fiftee 
miles in a roundabout course to reach 
Marblehead. a 
“In the winter of 1896 I started bach 
from Marblehead with my son and we go: 
to within half a mile of the island when we 
were caught in a blizzard. The wind blew 
fifty-five miles an hour. Snow filled the 
air so I could not see my son at the other 
end of our sixteen-foot boat. Our sai 
was torn to pieces and we battled with the 
blizzard four hours before we succeedec 
in reaching Marblehead. 
“At 8 o’clock one night I had almos' 
reached the island when I found I couleé 
not land on account of running ice. 1] 
turned toward Marblehead but lost my way} 
in a fog and did not reach there until < 
o’clock next morning. Twice the life 
savers came out and. got me when high 
seas and running ice made it impossible 
for me to land without their help.” | 
The craft used by Uncle Sam’s carrier: 
to deliver the mails to these points on Lake 
Erie is a combination sailboat, rowboat, ie€ 
yacht and sled. 


RECOMMENDED HOTELS 


We are pleased to be able to say that 
the following hotels have been approvec 
and added to the Club’s recommended list 
Baden Baden, Germany, The Hotel Mess- 
mer; Havana, Cuba, The Plaza Hotel 
Members are requested to remove fron 
their lists the names of The Clifto 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and The Gran 
Hotel Eden, Montreux, Switzerland. § 
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Please send me information about the 
National Travel Club and membership ap: 
lication blank. J a 


HCTOBER, 1924 


9 7018 Days 


verybody has a good time in Havana. 
‘s attractions cover everything from 
e quiet charm of the Havana of by- 
“yne days to the sparkling, colorful life 
the quaint cafes, theatres and the 
‘oad, palm-bordered boulevards of to- 
‘ay. Wonderful weather now during 
‘ie Fall season. Go and return by 
Jard Line—on first class American 
ups, the fastest in New York-Havana tain country. 

urvice. Specially designed for tropics $185 ANP , MTs 
‘-all outside comfortable rooms. Fare = 
cludes all expenses afloat and sight- 

ine trips ashore. 


ROUND TRIP TO 
MEXICO CITY 


Includes rail trip from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City thru 
Mexico's wonderful moun- 


Fixed sailings every Thursday and Saturday. 
No uncertainty about return sailings. Con- 
fer with local agent or call or address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S.S. CO. 
Foot of Wall St., New York 


The (sreenbrier 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
est Virginia, 


Numerous mountain trails—two hun- 
dred miles of riding enchantment— 
encircle the great “country house.” 
Two 18-hole golf courses; splendid 9-hole course. 
World-famous Medicinal Waters and Baths. 


Thornton Lewis. President i 
Fred Sterry, Managing Director. Harry Tait, Manager 


WSS. WaterA Natural Laxative || aig OB E America’s Morning Drink 
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to see Europe 
at Low Cost= 


TRIP to Europe need not be expensive. Thou- 

sands of people of very moderate means make 
a European trip each year. They know the time and 
the way to go. 


Now their knowledge may be yours. All you need 
to do is to send the coupon below for the new book- 
let “Economy Trips to Europe.” In this booklet are 
actual tours showing exactly how you can make each 
dollar buy the most. For instance, on a six weeks trip 
it shows how you may visit four European countries 
and travel both ways on the palatial “one class” 
ships of the United States Lines for only $525, There 
are other trips with accommodations to suit every 
purse. Sailings every few days to Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg and Bremen with frequent calls 
at Cobh (Queenstown). 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Send for Free 
Booklet 


To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Section 2177 Washington,D.C. 
SS a 


Please send me the booklet “E Tri 
Everyone who has to Europe.” as 


ever dreamed of a trip 
to Europe should write 
for this booklet. Send 
the coupon for your 
copy now. 
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This sketch was made from 
an actual photograph 


HIS CAR skidded on a slippery pavement, 

crashed into a sidewalk and killed three little 
children. Even careful drivers have unavoidable 
accidents, and when lawsuits follow they are 
forced to pay thousands of dollars in damages. 
Carry adequate liability insurance and make sure 
that the company back of the policy will always 
be in a position to defend you and pay its claims. 


Hartford Accident 


and Indemnity Co. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity 

Company and The Hartford Fire In- 

surance Company write practically every 
form of insurance except life 


California 
by SEA 


An unusually interesting and restful voyage—down the 
coast—over the balmy waters of the Gulf Stream—through 
the gigantic Panama Canal—then up the delightful West 
coast to the sunny land of California. You visit picturesque 
Mexico and the strange countries of Central America on 
the way. 


A Luxurious Trip at Moderate Rates 


SAILINGS 
from NEW YORK 
S. S.Venezuela Oct. 7 
S. S. Ecuador Nov. 6 
S. S. Colombia Dec. 3 
Additional freight 
sailings provid 
weekly 


All Pacific Mail ships are oil burners and are 
built specially for the Tropics. You sleep in a 
comfortable bed in an outside stateroom, no inside 
rooms or upper berths. Electric fan in every 
room. Swimming tank on board. Pleasant social 
activities. _ Orchestra. Deck sports. Excellent 
cuisine and service. 


Economical way—about $10 a day 
including meals and bed 


Tickets and information from any Steamship, 
Tourist, Railroad Agent, or write for booklet S. 


PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP CO. 4 


10 Hanover Sq., New York 
Phone Bowling Green 4630 


Angora, Birthplace of 
the New Turkey 


(Continued from page 12) 


by reason of its vast, naked ugli- 
ness, its brutal realism. In the 
clear, hard light every blade of 
withered grass, every windswept 
rock, every barren expanse stands 
out in high relief and all are uni- 
form mud color like the skin of a 
withered giant. 

But at sunrise and ‘sunset it be- 
comes an enchanted country of 
mystery and romance. The 
desert grass seems woven of cloth 
of gold, the hills are amethysts, 
rose tourmalines and sapphires 
laid on the purple velvet shadows 
of the valleys. Far away sum- 
mits glisten like the ramparts of 
the fabled city of brass in the 
Arabian Nights. The rainbow 


clouds take fantastic shapes. Yon= 


der goes Prince Suleiman on his 
magic carpet. That black cloud 
hanging on the top of Elma Dagh 
is smoke enveloping some power- 
ful Djinn who is working his 
dark magic on some mortal who 
has incurred his august displeas- 
ure! The glory lasts but an hour 
or so. Then the purple shadows 
turn dark blue and creep up to 
veil the splendor of the hills. The 
exquisite hour is gone. 

The Angoraites were immense- 
ly proud of the fact that their 
city had been chosen as the capi- 
tal of the Turkish Republic, but 
with their increased importance 
they faced new problems that had 
not confronted them before, and, 
as often happens in such cases, a 
few profiteers and not the general 
public reaped the benefit of the 
changes. The prices of all neces- 
sities had increased amazingly 
and the actual cost of living in 
Angora was far above Constanti- 
nople and not much behind New 
York. 

Flour costs fifty piastres 
(about thirty cents) a kilo, bread 
twenty piastres, butter two hun- 
dred, honey two hundred and 
fifty, coffee two hundred, meat 
eighty. A small bundle of fire- 
wood sold for one hundred and 
fifty piastres, milk for forty 
piastres a litre. A decent pair of 
shoes cost fifteen lire and wages 
and salaries were not in propor- 
tion. The policemen received 


_ from thirty to fifty lire a month, 


workmen five to eight lire a day, 
government employees fifty to 
one hundred lire a month. 

One reason for the increased 
cost of living was the fact that 
the vilayet of Angora is so arid 
and so thinly populated and meth- 
ods of agriculture so primitive 
that it cannot produce enough 
food to supply a city of over 
fifty thousand inhabitants. 
peasants in the surrounding vil- 
lages, some of which we visited, 
lived in mud hovels and culti- 
vated the ground with imple- 
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ments in use two thousand years 
ago. To offset this, the govern} 
ment had established a small ag- 
ricultural school in the suburb 
of Angora, but it was only be4 
ginning. The city possessed no 
lighting plant and no decent 
water supply, and half the in- 
habitants were infected with 
malaria caused by the absolute 
lack of sanitation and _ the 
marshes near by, which, how- 
ever, were being drained, but the 
work was proceeding slowly, ow- 
ing to scarcity of labor. | 
The more I saw of Angora 
and its. problems, the more I 
marveled at the vision and cour- 
age of the group of Nationalists 
who were setting to work to 
build a new Angora as they had 
set about creating a new Tur- 
key, and with all the odds against 
them. Without money, without 
credits, with a people backward 
at best and exhausted and im- 
poverished by ten years of con- 
tinuous war, they are facing a 
colossal task. Doubtless they 
realize this fact as well as the 
few foreigners who have seen 
Angora in the making, but they 
have a definite objective. It is to 
symbolize their national ideal. 
Stamboul was the seat of the Ot- 
toman dynasty—the new Angora 
is to be the seat of the govern- 
ment of the Turkish people. 


The Rambler aq 
(Continued from page 32) 


has practically resulted in the re- 
moval of the whaling industry 
from the Arctic Coast of Alaska 
and the consequent reduction of 
intercourse between natives and 
white men, the diseases which 
those hardy mariners left behind 
themare perennially present. They 
are not only present but receive 
some impetus toward propagation” 
from habits which an imperfect 
understanding of some of the 
tenets of the Christian faith has 
given to the Eskimo. Mr. Stef- 
ansson tells of many instances 
which illustrate the eagerness of 
the native to associate cleanliness 
with Christianity, as the mission- 
aries have urged him, and yet 
every instance records also the 
fact that it is the necessity of 
washing rather than the neces- 
sity for cleanliness which has im- 
pressed itself upon his mind. 
More than one native offered Mr. 
Stefansson the towel with which 
the entire family, most of them 
covered with infectious sores, had 
washed and dried themselves. 
The use of the towel, which the 
Eskimo believed was in some 
measure a means of achieving 
grace, was in these cases worse 
than a failure to wash would have 
been. 


AMERICA 


Choose the Route 
Preferred by 
Experienced 

South American 
Travelers— 


Many business executives* with South American connections 
are old friends of the Grace Line. Naturally, these men are 
particular about the service, the comfort and the speed of 
their frequent journeys. Their continued patronage is a grati- 
fying comment on the famous “Santa” Steamers. 

Why not follow the guidance of these experienced travelers in 
planning your journey to the great South American wonderlands? 
Your time aboard the “Santa” steamer will be one of the most 
pleasant periods of a marvelous trip. All outside rooms, swim- 
ming pools, laundries, unexcelled cuisine—luxuries that make the 


journey as fine as a cruise aboard a private yacht. 
*Names furnished on request. 


Regular fortnightly sailings to Peru and Chile thru the Panama Canal. 
Reduced rates. Stopovers may be arranged to visit principal cities and 
the age-old Inca ruins. Special reduced rate tours around South 
America throughout the year. 


Write for Booklets 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square 
NEW YORK 


of a 
Private 
Yacht 


oi 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto 


Vancouver 


Montreal 


CaS CE GS 
Hotet 
VAN RENSSELAER E 


*NEW YORK 


AN hotel for those who appreciate 
‘a homelike atmosphere; Situ- 
ated where Father Knickerbocker 
made his bow; The very center of 
historic Fifth Avenue; In the Wash- 


ington Square District; Easy of 
access to shopping and theatres; 
Via the Fifth Avenue Busses, 
Subway, Surface and “L” Cars. 


EXCELLENT AMERICAN PLAN RESTAURANT 
ALSO EUROPEAN 


Single Room and Bath $6.00 
per day, $35.00 per week; 
meals for 1. 


Double Room and Bath $8.00 
per day, $50.00 per week; 


meals for 2, 


Suite 2 Rooms and Bath $10.00 
per day, $60.00 to $65.00 
pet week; meals for 2, 


Write for further information to 


A. R. McCABE, Manager | 
/ 17 East 11th Street 
Two doors East of Fifth Avenue 
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Anioumcne The NEW Sun 


On the“Open Window Route” to CALIFORNIA 
The Coming Winter 


A notable improvement in the equipment and comfort of this famous 
daily train from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco via the Sunset Route. The last word in transportation. 
All new steel equipment. Unexcelled service without extra fare. 


De Luxe Features Without Extra Fare 


Observation Carwith Sleeping Cars of the Locomotivesandrock 
ladies’loungeandbath, latest type. ballasted roadbed; Se 
maid and manicure. Through Dining banishing smoke, cin- LINES 
Club Car with barber Carswithunsurpassed ders and dust; permit- - 
shop, bath and valet cuisine. ting open windows 
service. Oil-Burning_ when desired. 


For further information, address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


New York New Orleans Houston Tucson San Francisc~ 
165Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Score Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


season. 


dice intending to 
visit Egypt and the 
Mediterranean next 
Winter are advised that 
an unusually excellent 
travel opportunity will 
be available in a special 
trip of the world-famous 


MAURETANIA 


of the 
CUNARD LINE 


Sailing from New York, 
Feb. 17, 1925 


and arriving at Alexandria 
at the very height of the 
Egyptian Season. 


The Mauretania will call 
en route at the following 
ports, remaining in each 
long enough for attractive 


shore visits: 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, MONACO, 
NAPLES, ATHENS, 
HAIFA — for passengers wish- 
ing to visit the Holy Land. 


Round-trip tickets with re- 
turn via North Atlantic from 
Cherbourg, Southampton 


or Liverpool. 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
by S. S. Tuscania 
Jan. 22 and Feb. 24, 1925 


Full information on request 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


25 Broadway New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


Flying Over Kilauea’s 
Cauldron 
(Continued from page 16) 


of the passing scene. Numerous 
waterfalls break the cliffs and 
here and there a smooth nar- 
row valley surprises us, with 
its little farms and villages. Long 
stretches are passed with un- 
broken wall to our right and 
with only a scant yard or so of 
shore line between the pali and 
the water. A forced landing here 
would be desperate indeed. To 
make a landing from a wrecked 
plane in the heavy surf would be 
no mean task and, that accom- 
plished, one would be little better 
off, as the walls are absolutely 
unscalable, and from our point 
of view it looks very doubtful if 
the shore could be followed until 
a break occurred. 

The clouds seem higher and 
our flight leader decides to chance 
the land again, striking off more 
to the southeast. We pass over a 
large forest area composed, as we 
later find, of koa, the Hawaiian 
mahogany, sandalwood,  ohia, 
monkey pod, and many giant 
ferns. Occasionally we see a 
patch of more open land and see 
herds of wild goats and cattle. 
The rain clouds are broken ahead 
and a glint of sunshine comes 
through. Mack is so tickled that 
he “gives ’er the gun” and we tear 
away at such a speed that I, who 
have been lagging behind taking 
pictures, have all I can do to 
catch up. Finally Hilo shows 
ahead and after passing once over 
in formation the ships separate, 
three to “jazz” the town and the 
Photo Ship to get some obliques 
of the harbor. Soon the signal is 
given to re-form, and we start off 
again in a direction almost due 
south. We have lost most of our 
altitude over Hilo and as we push 
on again under clouds we find 
that the ground is gradually ris- 
ing with us, ground covered with 
a dense vegetation and, where 
clear, showing a variety of bumps 
and depressions which would 
make landing absolutely im- 
possible. 

Again the clouds open and we 
see ahead of us our objective, 
Kilauea Volcano, set like a jewel 
in the massive side of ancient 
Mauna Loa. A very rough jewel 
it proves to be on closer inspec- 
tion. Abruptly the forest ends 
with a 400-foot cliff and beyond 
appears an immense expanse of 
black lava, stretching afar, a 
crater over eight miles in circum- 
ference. Toward the far side of 
this great waste appears our main 
object, the fire-pit, in Hawaiian 


Legend, Halemaumau, Madam 
Pele’s House of Fire. We had 
imagined all kinds of things 


might happen when we ap- 
proached this bowl of fire. The 
air conditions would be horrible, 


we might be overturned; at least 


we looked for some _ terrible 
bumps. We are agreeably dis- 
appointed. Shifting to single 


file formation, we pass over the 
fire pit in turn at an altitude of 
about five hundred feet. The 
air is a little rough, but not at all 
bad. The landing field which has 
been prepared lies just beyond 
the fire-pit, and perhaps a quarter 
of a mile away. The first three 
ships land, having made the trip 
from Maui in 2 hours and 7 min- 
utes. As I have plenty of gas 
and the time seems as good as any 
to start my mission, I remain aloft 
and start taking pictures. Ap- 
proaching the pit again at a lower 
altitude, the ship is maneuvered to 
take an oblique of the pit. Several 
cars are parked atthe end of the 
road near the edge and attention 
seems diverted temporarily from 


the volcano by our approach. The | 


pit is photographed from various 
angles and from points closer and 
closer to the edge until a view is 
taken on a sharp angle looking 
directly into the writhing, boiling, 
red-hot lava. I now begin to ex- 
perience “rough weather” and 
can smell, despite my rapid pas- 
sage, the fumes of sulphur very 
strongly. As I fly windward of 
the pit my goggles are suddenly 
clouded with what appears to be 
a fine dust. This was noticed 
several times on subsequent trips 
above the pit. 

Having finished temporarily 
with the “pit” we start snapping 
other points of interest; the lava- 


flows in the main crater of 
Kilauea, the ancient crater of 
Kilauea Iki or little Kilauea, 


the Volcano House and Kilauea 
Military Camp, both on the 
northern rim of the crater. 
Climbing, we pass directly over 
the pit again, making verticles. 
We turn again to obliques as 
earthquake cracks and steam 
vents catch our eye, and finally, as 
we seem to have covered every- 
thing in sight, we land. Mr. 
Varges, of the International 
News Weekly, was given a 
short flight over the crater so 
that he might, through his cam- 
era, give millions of movie fans 
the same experience that we en- 
joyed, of being the first to visit 
an active volcano by air. 

This being done, dinner was 
decidedly in order. An Army 
truck was there to meet us and 
we drove for half an hour up the 
slopes to the rim of the crater 
through forests of huge fern, 
mixed with koa and other trees. 
Here and there were neat signs 
prepared by the National Park 
Service, for the volcano and sur- 
roundings form one of Uncle 
Sam’s most interesting National 
Parks. The roads are good and 
we soon arrive at camp, very late 
for lunch, as it is nearly 2. After 
eating we preferred resting, but, 


(Continued on page 39)’ 
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Motion Picture) 
Portraits 
Are Life’s Only Replica! 


| 
Every natural expression is faithfully 
recorded—true to life a 


We etl tures in life-mo- 
CINE CAMERA tion just as easily 


as you now take the ordinary life- 
less ‘‘stills.’’ 


THE VICTOR shows your own |) 
motion pictures in 
CINE PROJECTOR fry professional 
style. And, too, 
features, comedies, 
travellogues from 
Libraries. 


The Victor Cine Camera $65 | 
The Victor Cine Projector $45 | 


{a 
takes your pic | 


rent 
and 
Kodascope 


you may 
dramas 
the 


Ask your dealer or write 


Victor Cine SalesCorp. 


Davenport, Iowa 


l i 


\ 


How will 
your baggage 
arrive ? 


WA Petes you take your baggage wit 
you or send it on ahead, it is safer an 
wiser to have it insured. 

And whether the trip be long or short, you 
baggage is exposed to accident, damage, los: 
For protection against financial loss o 
your investment in baggage take out 
Tourist Baggage Policy. 

Your own insurance agent can get you thi 
policy, issued by the Insurance Company « 
North America. 

Mail the attached memorandum today fe 
further particulars. 


Insurance Company 


of North America 
PHILADELPHIA a 


“‘The Oldest American Fire and Marine 


Founded Insurance Company’’ 
1792 Pin this coupon to your letterhea 
[oa mea ewe eae BS Sie wo EA 


Insurance Company of North Americ 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. FF 10 


ein eneeenorinraranoaccce Hunde. « 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 
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Flying Over Kilauea’s 
| Cauldron 
(Continued from page 38) 


las, no rest for the weary. We 
aust go back at once and pass 

ae afternoon gassing the ships. 
his had to be done by pouring 
he gas out pail by pail and filter- 
Jag it through chamois, a time- 
jonsuming job. We managed to 
vork in shifts, however, and have 
jime for a short trip to the rim 
of the fire-pit for a closer and 
nore deliberate view of the spec- 
jacle than was possible from the 
ur. 

The Photo Ship was gassed 
irst, as it had more work ahead. 
i! found we had used more gas 
than seemed possible, as it took 
eighty-five gallons to fill it, which 
“was not accomplished until nearly 
dark. Back again to camp, a 
rather hasty dinner, and we again 
started for the volcano, as no visit 
is complete without a view of the 
firelight at night. We sat for over 
two hours watching that pool of 
fire. It would flow from place to 
‘place like a beautiful river of 
‘gold, while at other points foun- 
tains of fire were to be seen. At 
‘one point a small cone pushed 
three tons of molten stone many 
feet into the air with a dull 
“pfut,” something like the sound 
of an immense air rifle. The fire- 
pit level, which varies from over 
a thousand feet deep to the level 
| of the rim and which overflows 
every few years, was at the time 
(of our visit about three hundred 
‘feet below us and we were told 

that it was not so active as it had 
been recently. 


‘The Seventh City of Cibola 
(Continued from page 20) 


Zufis, he was still a little dubious. 
But, when it began to rain a short 
time after the work started, he 
reported one morning at the ruin, 
found a pick and shovel, went to 
work, and has been one of the 
best and most faithful workmen 
ever since. 

The ancient pueblo of Hawi- 
kuh is one of the few Indian 
ruins in North America about 
which historians have accurate in- 
formation. Coronado’s chroni- 
cler Castaneda, in his records, 
tells of Coronado’s march of 1540 
into what is now New Mexico, 
and his conquest of Hawikuh, the 
principal city of the “Seven Cities 
of Cibola,” with seventy horse- 
men, the advance guard of his 
army of six hundred. ~* 

Standing on the uncovered ruin 
of Hawikuh, and looking across 
the desert to the Southwest, one 
can picture the swashbuckling 
armored adventurers of Coro- 
nado’s army slowly making their 
way through the sand to attack 
the city whose ruins now remain. 
One might even visualize the old 


Mr. 


Sun Priest, or Pe’kwim of the 
pueblo, mounting the ladders to 
the roof of the highest house to 
perform his morning devotions to 
Yato’kya, the Sun, his deity. As 
the priest sprinkled sacred meal, 
and mumbled prayers to the 
golden orb on the desert rim, his 
aged eyes observed strange ani- 
mals moving across the sands 
from the south toward the city. 
He immediately summoned the 
War priest, and when this official 
appeared on the housetop, and 


_saw the strange beasts (horses), 


and the mysterious reflection 
from the armor of Coronado’s 
men, all moving in the direction 
of the pueblo, he called for his 
warriors and prepared to defend 
the homes of his people. 

This is perhaps what occurred 
on July 7, 1540, when Hawikuh 
was stormed by the Spaniards. 

Imagine, if you can, the disap- 
pointment of the leaders of the 
expedition when they found 
Cibola destitute of gold, and its 
defenders but sheep before their 
sharp swords and armor. 

Coronado’s conquest of New 
Mexico was a failure as far as 
the Spaniards were concerned, 
but, to scientific students of the 
American Southwest, the expedi- 
tion was a success, for it has 
given them a definite date to work 
back from in their investigation 
of the ancient Pueblo Indian 
civilization. 

After the conquest of Cibola, a 
church and monastery were 
erected at Hawikuh, and the re- 
gion subjected to Spanish rule 
until 1670. During that year the 
pueblo was sacked by the Apache 
Indians, who killed the priests 
and their soldier retainers. Soon 
after this event the city was en- 
tirely abandoned, and the sand- 
storms of the desert springtime 
have since gradually covered this 
sleeping city of the dead—until 
Hodge began his investi- 
gations. 

The work of uncovering the 
ruin was most fascinating both 
to the layman and to the scien- 
tific student. Conditions for 
archeological work in the Zufi 
Valley were ideal, the Indians 
friendly, and excellent workmen. 
Six years of continuous summer 
association with the scientists 
from the east has cemented the 
friendships formed when the 
work began. The Zufii soon 
learned that these strange white 
men who dug in the ground for 
enotas, ancient things, were trying 
to preserve their old customs, in- 
stead of attempting to destroy 
them, which seems to be the chief 
ambition of most Government 
officials. From this friendship 
formed on mutual understanding 
sprang faithful co-operation, 
which, with excellent leadership, 
has made possible the remarkable 
discoveries at Hawikuh. 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent (Built 1921) 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard §S. §. “SCYTHIA” 


Sailing Jan. 29, 1925, 66 Days 


This Cruise, celebrating Our 
to feature above all other. 
our previous successful Cruises by the same steamer. 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Golden Jubilee, we plan 
cruises, even surpassing 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


The ‘Seythia’’ 


is a veritable floating palace, with spacious 


decks, lounges, veranda cafes, two elevators, gymnasium, com- 
modious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes; 


bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via 
8S. S. “Aquitania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,” ‘‘Berengaria,’”’ 
Line Steamer, 


itinerary and 
Early reservation insures choice of laeations 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 


cuisine and service. 


Rates, deck plans, 


The famous Cunard 


or any Cunard 


information on 


582 Market St., San Francisco 


At Bank of America, 752 So. Broadway, Los. Angeles 


(Est. 1876) Paris 


Cairo London 


Hotels selected and recommended by 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


ENGLAND 


Leamington Spa 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands. 
Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. 
Large garage adjoining. 


London or 
EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 
comfort. Moderate charges. 
IMPERIAL HOTELS. Russell Sq. 7 Hotels 
2500 Rooms. H. and C. water in every room. 
Bed and Breakfast, $2.00 up. 


Oxfor 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 
Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 
Pension 15/. 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. 
every comfort. 


FRANCE 


Nancy 

EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
running water. Garage. Maujean, Prop. 

HOLLAND 

Amsterdam 
KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 
class hotel in town. 
Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze, All rooms facing 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 
ITALY 
Bordighera 
G. H. BRITANNI UE. Excellent cuisine. 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Kursaal. 


Mila 
HOTEL MANIN. Quiet and homey. A 
favorite English and American house. rge 
garden. Moderate charges. 


Naple. 
G. H. ROYAL. eaticeks renewed. H & C 
water in every room. 6 private baths. 


French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Rovalhot. 
SWITZERLAND 
Andermatt 


DANIOTH’S GRAND HOTEL. C. Danioth, 
Proprietor. 
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Bas 
HOTEL Ge pee HOTEL DE LA 
CIGOGN 


Finhaut (V alais-Suisse) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, moun- 
tain scenery. 


Lausanne 
HOTEL VICTORIA. Avenue de la Care. 


Lucerne 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class 
American family house. Best situation on 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Leading 


Lugano 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 


own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms. 

ontreux 
CONTINENTAL. phe position. All mod- 


Running water through- 
W. Deig, Prop. 


erate. Comfort. 
out. Moderate rates. 


St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
window shows a thousand dollar picture. 
Printed tariff. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
Social centre for English and Americans. 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 

ee iaed OF aed eg ane 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF, 4000 
feet. First class. Most important spa of 
Switzerland. 


Zuoz (Engadine) ae 
CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Ski- 
ground. Skating. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 
ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 
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CLARK’S 5th CRUISE 
AROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially chartered New 
Cunard and Anchor oil-burning S. S. ‘California, 
17,000 tons, over a fascinating itinerary, including 
Havana, Panama Canal, Los Angeles, Hawaiian 
Islands. 18 days in Japan and China (Pekin 
optional), Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, 
option 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera,with stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS $1250 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 21st Cruise, Jan. 31 


tae MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous new oil-burning 
S. S. “Laconia,” 20,000 tons. 62 days’ cruise, 
17 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, Constantinople, Riviera, etc. $600 up 
including Hstels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. We 
expect to carry 600 to 700 passengers. 

SO. AMERICA; select small party, Jan. 22 


Please ask for the program that interests you. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


ROYAL 
No. 10 


Cut to 
*49: Reva 
Peeteree 
Cash CPO wo we 
Saving bird d 


$ 5 3.00 
30 Days Free Trial 


You cannot buy a better machine anywhere or 
at any price than this latest ‘‘Master Model’’ 
Royal, No. 10. It is, we honestly believe, the best 
typewriter made. You Save $53! 


Like New in Looks and Service 


Literally like new. Guaranteed for 5 years. Will 
give splendid service for many more. An ‘all- 
around machine for letters, cards and billing. Has 
all late improvements, high-speed type bars, forced 
alignment, 2-color ribbon, with automatic reverse, 
tabulator, etc. Standard keyboard; 84 characters. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

Try it 30 days. If it does not please you in every 
way, send it back at our expense and we will re- 
fund every dollar you have paid. Write for full 
details at once. A postcard will do. 


Cut Prices On All Standard Makes 


LINCOLN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Fsericas Leading lodependent Typewriter Hause 
Dept. 23A 298 Broadway, New York City 


while they last ! 


These are all we 
have left of a lot of 
genuine imported 
Champiere field 
glasses, bought when 
the French rate of 
exchange was lowest. ‘‘Champiere’’ always 
guarantees optical and mechanical perfection. 

This splendid binocular has 8 lenses, ef finest 
optical glass, over x 5-8 inches in diameter. Won- 
derful light-gathering power and sharp definition. 
Power graduated on ‘'mile scale’’ from 1 to 12. 
Only Galilean Glass with 8 Lenses Selling Under $30 

Only 4 3-8inches high closed. 6 1-4 inches ex- 
tended. Great range. A good compass is attached 
to top bar. Tubes engraved. ‘High Power Avi- 
ator's Glass’ or ‘‘Army Long Range’’. Each 
instrument equipped with neck-strap loops and 
supplied with handsome case and straps. A won- 
derful bargain. The next lot will cost much more, 
owing to rapid rise of French france. Only 500 
more at $7.95. Act quickly. 

FREE Catalog of Over 200 Glasses 

The world’s finest binoculars, 3x to 24x. Tele- 

scopes for sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 


Write to America’s Leading Binocular House 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 1510, Elmira, New York 


The Seventh City of Cibola 
(Continued from page 39) 


The most spectacular pieces re- 
covered are the turquoise mosaics, 
Beautiful wooden combs, pend- 
ants, breast ornaments, and ear 
tablets encrusted with these semi- 
precious stones have been taken 
from the graves and preserved. 

In recent, as well as in early 
times, turquoise has been regarded 
as one of the most valued posses- 
sions of the Zuni Indians. The 
stone enters in the decoration of 
many of their most sacred ob- 
jects, and the possessor of tur- 
quoise-studded silver bracelets, 
and elaborate necklaces of this 
valued material, is considered a 
person of wealth, regardless of 
other worldly possessions. 

Of the thousands of specimens 
discovered by the expedition, the 
most important, scientifically, are 
the beautifully decorated pottery 
vessels recovered from the graves 
and ruins. In this enormous col- 
lection of between one and two 
thousand complete vessels, is 
written the history of the inter- 
esting people who made them. Six 
periods of evolution are repre- 
sented in the ceramic products of 
the builders of Hawikuh. First 
was made a crude corrugated 
ware without decoration, which 
was used by the very early Zufis 
—hundreds of years before 
Columbus discovered America. 
Then came a better class of pot- 
tery, as they learned the art, and, 
as the centuries rolled by, the ware 
improved, until beautifully colored 
glazed and polychrome vessels 
were produced—masterpieces of 
the potter’s art. 

On the decorated pottery ves- 
sels of these ancient Indians is 
shown the aesthetic taste of a 
sedentary people with imagina- 
tion. The riot of colors, and the 
thousands of different designs are 
true American art, and the beauty 
of the desert has been captured 
and imprisoned in the clay. The 
making of a vessel was the build- 
ing of a soul, certain open designs 
were supposed to give life to the 
pot, and when the owner died:a 
small hole was punched in the 
bottom of the vessel. This al- 
lowed the soul to escape, and it 
accompanied its master to the 
spirit land. 

By a close study of the pottery 
vessels of the ancient Indians of 
the Southwest, the problem of 
their history will eventually be 
solved. Such a study will enable 
scientists to trace migrations, and, 
perhaps some day the original 
source of the Pueblo Indians will 
be brought to light. The work 
done at Hawikuh is a construc- 
tive step towards this goal, and 
the scientific information obtained 
by the Indian Museum’s expedi- 
tion to New Mexico will help to 
unravel the unknown history of 
ancient America. 


A Traveler on Our 
Frozen Frontier 


(Continued from page 27) 


our rice and deer meat cooking 
in order to get an early start on 
the long run to Kotzebue. A 
strong southeast wind drifted a 
veil of snow and we found our 
double deer skin artigas comfort- 
able, even when running. Our 
course, as usual, was along the 
beach, while off to our left were 
low, distant foothills aglow. We 
cut across wide, snow-covered 
lagoons and rounded Cape Kru- 
senstern to the shores of Kotze- 
bue Sound. A few miles farther 
we came to the home of Aniyak 
Charlie, a big, prosperous native, 
whom I arranged to have relay 
me from Kotzebue to Wales. He 
agreed to be ready within three 
days. 
bright, the reflection from the 
snowfield being almost blinding 
as we trailed on. Far off, foothills 
loomed up conspicuously, with a 
sky of dark blue contrasting with 
the whiteness of the snow- 
touched crests. Our way became 
more defined and we had a well- 
marked trail by the time we 
dropped down the low tundra em- 
bankment and cut across to the 
opposite side of Hotham Inlet, 
where the little arctic village of 
Kotzebue straggles along the 
beach. This native town was dif- 
ferent from the other settlements 
in that the igloos were con- 
structed from logs, rather than 
from rough drift wood, and as 
we approached it seemed I was 
entering a very large settlement. 
I went directly to the native 
school, where the Government 
teachers, Mr. and Mrs. Trafton, 
welcomed me kindly. 

We found another stormy day 
when we again took the trail, but 
we made fast time, cutting inland 
when near Choris Peninsula, and 
then out on the ice of the Sound 
to the Chamisso Islands. A sled 
track led across the ice to the 
western shore, and from there to 
Deering we had a well-marked 
trail. 

Deering is a little mining set- 
tlement, not very prosperous now, 
but having a good store, and a 
road house where we were made 
comfortable. Messages come 
from the outside world over the 
telephone—I was in civilization 
at last! 

Deering was left behind early 
April 1st, and we found a well- 
beaten trail leading into the hills, 
which cut off Cape Kabalo. After 
an hour’s travel we descended to 
the sea-ice, going far off-shore, 
and then headed in a northerly 
direction across Goodhope Bay— 
saving many weary miles, had we 
been forced to follow the beach. 
After ten hours of tiresome tray- 
eling we came to the reindeer 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The sun was dazzlingly” 


AN INSURANCE POLICY FOR}: 
A PERFECT VACATION | 


Lote Morton : 


AMERICAN PLAN | 
CAPACITY 400 


Hotel Frauklin 


CAPACITY 200 
EUROPEAN PLAN WITH | 
FRANKLIN CAFETERIA | 


TWO GOOD HOTELS IN THE CENTER 
-OF BETTER ATTRACTIONS -500 FT, 
FROM BOARD WALK AND STEEL PIER. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET AND PARTY RATES |) 
BELL & COPE 
OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS 


Has established the 
world wide stondard of 
Projection Excellence . 


SLIDES MADE-TO-OR 
FROM YOUR BEST Pe 
(negatives or Prints) 


zy ‘ ) 
«cS veces ora 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


WRITE FOR Daven 


rt, 
DA, sreciat EASY TERMS ——aaneint 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 
Easily ! 


You already know hundreds 
of foreign words without realiz- 
ing it! You can talk and read 
French, Spanish or German in 8 
to 12 WEEKS—right in your own 
home. Not a single English word 
in course, yet you read it easily 


® Y ' 
oil 
by the wonderful FREE 
Pelman “‘At Sight” System ; 


Our big tree book gives you PROOF—you actually 
read AT SIGHT a page of the language you select. 
Write now, stating language wanted. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Dept. L-118A 2575 Broadway, New York 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 


The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers: 
*“*Makura"’ (43,500 toms)..........+.+.Oct. 22-Dec. 17 
“Niagara’’ (20,000 tons) .......+++++...NOv. 19-Jan. 14 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway, 

Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., or to the 
Canadian, Australasian Line, Winch Building, 
741 Hastings St., W. Vancouver, B. C. 


Before 
You Travel 


Send for our list of Helpful 


Travel Books, describing 21 
volumes which will enable 
you to see the world with 
greater convenience and 


economy. Address Dept. 3, 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
7 West 16th St., New York 
theft ftefteofteolte.alte...after.alte..alten.albe. 


WCTOBER, 


FF SR EY AS LED OD SED BEI ATE 


Sigee hire, STORY OF 


AN UGLY DUCKLING 


By Marie Dressler 


There have been many autobiographies of stage folk but surel i i i i i 

I 1m D y none like this, the life story of the best-beloved of American comediennes, creator of 
the immortal Tillie. In this book she tells the story of her life, from the time when, as a youngster of fourteen, she secured her first engagement, 
to the present day. The book is informal, humorous, written in a highly colloquial style, and presents a candid and engaging picture of one of the 


most interesting personalities of our time. Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


THE HOUSE OF 
HATE 


By Rita Wellman 


A fascinating novel of life in modern Florence, 
centering about a woman in whom love and 
an even more powerful passion struggle for 
supremacy. Drura Hellerman is a distinct 
achievement in portraiture, one of the most 
original characters in present-day fiction, 
and the drama of her fortune is told with 
admirable subtlety. $2.00 net. 


PAULUS FY 
By Helene Mullins and Marie Gallegher 


A book which will delight the judicious. 
Paulus Fy, esthete and seeker after wisdom, 
is a character new to literature and life. 
$2.00 net. 


THE THING IN 
THE WOODS 


By Harper Williams 


A tale of ghosts that walked, of men found 
dead with the mark of no known creature 
upon their throats, of women who screamed 
at twilight, and of a silver bullet which 
finally found its mark. What was the 
Thing? $2.00 net. 


THE VALLEY 
OF EYES UNSEEN 


By Gilbert Collins 


Far-off China and the mysterious hinter- 
land of Thibet is the scene of this exciting 
tale. It is a man’s book, a romance in 
which adventure is crowded upon adven- 
ture, and in which yellow men and white 
struggle for the treasure preserved by an 
unknown race. $2.00 net. 


THE GIANT CAT 
By J. H. Rosny 


There is a singular fascination about this 
tale of prehistoric days in which the at- 
mosphere of an unrecorded time is vividly 
recreated. Now in its 40th French edi- 
tion. $2.00 net. 


WONDER TALES FROM 
FAR AWAY i 


By Frederick H. Martens 


Fairy tales gathered from the story-treasure of far-away people and 
places by the author of Fairy Tales from Far Away. For children 
from seven to twelve. 

Illustrated in color and black and white by DaLoria Norman. $2.50 net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


BUSHRANGERS 
By Charles J. Finger 


Mr. Finger, whose Highwaymen was one 
of the most beguiling books of last year, here 
conjures up the figures of half a dozen robust ¥ 
adventurers of the last century, whose ex- 
ploits are still a legend in parts of Australia 
and South America. Here are Popjoy, the 
sailorman who lived an exile and a prisoner 
and died a hero; Beresford of the slums, 
who swaggered as a gentleman through the 
Australian bush; and Captain Moonlight, 
parson and thief, who came to grief in a 
little matter connected with the purchase of 
ayacht. It is a fascinating book Mr. Finger 
has given us, peopled with rascals and cut- 
throats and told with the hearty swing that 
the material demands. 

With eight illustrations in color from wood 
blocks by Paul Honoré. $3.00 net. 


WHEN ISRAEL IS KING 


By Jean and Jerome Tharaud 

A Study of the Jewish problem in Hungary, 
by the foremost European writers upon this 
subject. $2.00 net. 


THE JUDGE 

A PLAY IN FOUR ACTS 

By Maxim Gorky 

Mr. Gorky’s latest play, The Judge, which 
its author regards as the best of his plays. 
In an introduction written especially for this 
edition, Mr. Gorky discusses modern drama 
and explains in detail his theories of play- 
writing. Boards. $1.50 net. 


FROM THE HIDDEN WAY 
By James Branch Cabell 


Anew edition of Mr. Cabell’s poems, uniform 
with his other works. $2.50 net. 


BY CHARLES J. FINGER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH WOODCUTS BY 
PAUL HONORE’ 


A TOUR THROUGH » (SQUIERER, } 


INDIANA IN 1840 

By Kate Milner Rabb 

A picture of middle western life eighty-odd 
years ago, in the form of the diary of a young 
Virginian who toured the ‘“‘Western Country.” 
Illustrated $2.50. 


THE MESSAGE 
OF NEW THOUGHT 


By Abel L. Allen 

A simple and authentic statement of the prin- 
ciples of New Thought, of especial value to 
beginners and to students of the history of 
this movement. $2.00 net. 


SQUIFFER 


By Hal Garrott 

A tale for young people which is every bit as charming as Mr. Garrott’s 
story of the boy-tree, Snythergen. Squiffer is a squirrel whose desire 
to become a boy sends him upon strange adventures. The characters of 
the tale include a Bear, a Candy Princess, the wicked Red-Fairy-Hot 
(with his three quick changes) and ever so many other delightful persons. 
With many illustrations in color and black and white by Dugald Walker. 
$2.50 net. ‘ 
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SLASH A 


IN ORDERING BY MAIL ADD 6% FOR POSTAGE 


7 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK 
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Your financial arrange- 
ments should include the 
purchase ofa 


Central Union 
Trust Company 


of New York 


Letter of Credit 


The safest and most con- 


venient way to carry your 


travel funds and an assur- 
ance of courteous and 
efficient service from our 
correspondents all over 
the world. 


CENTRAL UNIONTRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 36 Million Dollars 


Member FepERAL RESERVE SysTEM 


PLAZA OFFICE 
5th Ave. & 6oth St. 


80 Broapway, N.Y. 
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A Traveler on Our 
Frozen Frontier 
(Continued from page 40) 


camp of Kon-e-la-luruk, where 
the night was spent, the three of 
us crowding in with a family of 
eight. 

Charlie made some arrange- 
ments with our host to show us 
the cut-off across Cape Espen- 
berg, a reindeer entering into the 
transaction some way or other, so 
we saved ourselves a day’s travel 
and, incidentally, one night in a 
native hut. The day was spent 
traveling through deep snow over 
the tundra, arriving at a hunt- 
ing igloo on the beach at dusk. 

On April 3d we were under 
way by sun up, striking across 
broad lagoons to pressure ridges 
in the distance, which marked the 
shore line. 
snow melted on our boots.and_the 
trail was soft; the dogs went 
slowly, but even then we found it 
difficult to keep up. The day 
dragged, until finally we neared 
Shishmaref. Off-shore the nar- 
row bands of black indicated 
open water, and inland the clouds 
occasionally lifted to allow a 
glimpse of low mountains, but of 
more interest to me were the 
black objects on the tundra 
ahead—the igloos of the village. 

We rested at Shishmaref over 
April 4th, as the day was too 
warm for traveling. I visited 
about the village and became ac- 
quainted with Menadlook, the 
native teacher, who was admin- 
istering to the sick of his little 
village. He had closed school, as 
there was a mild epidemic of 
“mumps or diphtheria,” as he 
put it. 

A light snow was falling when 
we left the next day, and soon it 
fell so heavily that all tracks were 
obscured. We traveled on for 
hours, feeling for the trail with 
our feet, a day of monotonous 
going. The dogs refused to move 
faster than a slow walk, in spite 
of some one breaking trail all the 
way, so it was long after dark 
before we made shelter in an 
abandoned hut, an unusually dirty 
place for an Eskimo igloo. 

The next day was the last of 
our trip down the coast. Alter- 
nate wind and snow squalls 
blinded us, and the heavy snow 


.made it necessary for one of us 


to break the way. About two 
o’clock the snow stopped falling 
and the great storm cloud which 
had hung over Wales Mountain 
slowly dispersed, revealing the 
rugged outlines of the cliffs, near 
which lay the little village of 
Wales—the end of my long sled 
journey. 

The last ten miles across the 
drifted tundra were the longest I 


have ever covered. After sight- - 


ing the vague dark dots which 
indicated the settlement, they 


seemed to retreat as the darkness’ 
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climbing the snow bank ba 


children and the barking of 


It was so warm the_ 


TRAV] 


gathered ; the light was so p 
was impossible to watch our 
ing, for there were no shado 
give modeling to the ridge 
hollows—but finally we n 
the dim lights and were 


the school house, our appre 
being heralded by the cries of 


There is no need in going 
the joy of reaching Wales and 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs 
leen, the Government te 
I was made comfortable, sli 
were brought out for my 
and a warm supper for the 
man—and a bath, what a lu 
My journey from Point Ba: 
the northern point of Alask 
Wales, the westernmost poi 
North America with only 
kimo companions, was over. 
had traveled the seven hund 
and fifty miles in twenty-one da 
traveling time, the main part 
the trip, from Wainwrigh 
Wales, having taken eigh 
days on the trail. It was an 
joyable trip, long and mono 
nous it is true, but full of ini 
est. Each day brought its prob- | 
lem—snow fields, pressure ridges © 
and “young” ice—they are’ 
incidents in a day’s run along our | 
last frontier. 

. me) 

A Side-Show at the © 

Levantine Circus 
(Continued from page 31) hs 
coffee; perhaps something 
been dropped only in my cup. — 
thought of Boyd’s doped ci 
rette, and I shivered again. H 
ever, the coffee which I still h 
behind a forced smile didn’t — 
like poison—it may only ha: 
been poor coffee, the flavor /o 
which my imagination had ex 
gerated. I let a little of it sli 
down my throat, and as noth 
happened I gulped the remain 
in my mouth and waited to see 
what would happen—I didn 
even grow dizzy! 

The next morning the sterilizer 
was fired up bright and early. 
The quarters were emptied and 
cleaned thoroughly by a band of 
workers, and all bedding and ex-_ 
tra clothing was sterilized by hot 
steam and laid in the sun to dry. 
One of the greatest difficulties 
with which we had to contend 
was the lack of extra clothing. — 
We alleviated this difficulty by 
sending the women and girls to 
the bath in the forenoon, having 
their clothes brought to the steri-_ 
lizer where they were steamed 
and dried, and then taken back. 
Therefore, when they issued 
from the bath they were clean 
throughout. In the afternoon 
the boys and men went to the 
bath. And so the process went | 
on until the whole thousand or 
more had been cleansed and pos- 
sibly a serious plague averted. 


ce 


